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In a little valley tucked between 
timbered hills — near Roseburg, 
Oregon—I discovered Walter 
Davis and his broad-breasted 
Bronze gobblers. He was one of 
the first to have a commercial flock 
of these birds and he now markets 
around 4000 yearly. ‘“‘The wide 
breasts of these new birds give an 
extra amount of white slicing 
meat,” Mr. Davis told me. “By in- 
creasing the size of the breast, 
through careful breeding, my tur- 
keys have been increased in weight 
from an average of 14 pounds 
apiece to 19 pounds. Some toms of 
this broad-breasted type will weigh 
as much as 35 pounds dressed. 


Here’s a fine group of Mr. Davis’ broad- 
breasted turkeys, dressed and ready for 
market, in the Oregon Turkey Growers 
Association plant at Roseburg. This co-op 
is affiliated with the Northwest Turkey 
Growers Association, its sales agency. 
“All our birds go to the co-op plant where 
they have the proper equipment for kill- 
ing, pre-cooling and dressing,” Mr. Davis 


““Of course, we turkey growers 
could raise the world’s finest birds 
and still get stuck without a steady, 
dependable market. Fortunately, 
Safeway and the other chains are 
providing such a market for a good 
percentage of the turkeys marketed 
from our cooperative. 

“Our figures show that in 1940 
the Oregon Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation, our co-op, packed 130,000 
turkeys, and that Safeway bought 
160,000 pounds of these. They 
bought only prime quality birds, 
paying us a premium price. We get 
valuable marketing help from the 
Safeway pecple at all times and 
we certainly appreciate it.” 


told me. ““That’s one of the many advan- 
tages I find in co-op membership. I’ve 
belonged to the Oregon Turkey Growers 
Association ever since I got started in the 
turkey business and at present I’m the 
local plant manager. Having our own co- 
operative — plus the marketing help we 
get from Safeway and other food chains 
— gives us turkey growers a real break” 


“1 hatch all my own turkeys from selected 
eggs,” Mr. Davis explained. “We start to 
incubate about March 10th, candle on the 
24th day to remove infertile eggs, and hatch 
on the 28th day. An electric incubator of 
5000-egg capacity takes care of the hatching” 


“Our newly hatched poults are put into 
battery brooders for a few days, then placed 
in brooder houses for six weeks,’’ Mr. Davis 
said. “Kept in small yards for the next two 
weeks they are finally taken out on the range. 
Absolute cleanliness is our first care at every 
step, to prevent disease. I sell my turkeys 
when I consider them fat, going through the 
flock at intervals to select finished birds” 


Your Safeway Farm Reporter 











LETTERS 


FALL MOVEMENT DELAYED 


Generally favorable weather for live- 
stock continued past the middle of Octo- 
ber. The abundant feed on western 
ranges has tended to delay the fall move- 
ment of cattle to markets and feed-lots. 
The August movement of range cattle 
was much smaller than in August, 1940, 
and the September run of western cattle 
was generally considerably smaller than 
a year ago. During the first half of Octo- 
ber there was little tendency to hasten 
movement of range cattle, but the third 
week saw an increasing movement. West- 
ern cattle into the Corn Belt to date 
have been considerably fewer than a 
year ago. 

With the delayed movement of western 
cattle, there has been a tendency fully 
to utilize the abundant feed. Western 
ranges are the best since 1927, with 
abundant to surplus supplies of hay and 
other feeds. In many sections of the 
Great Plains from Montana and North 
Dakota into Texas, cattle numbers are 
on a rather low basis. It seems probable 
that there may be operators who will 
hold cattle, with a considerable tend- 
ency to increase numbers in line with 
the large supplies of feed. It seems that 
most of the prospective increase in cattle 
population will be in smaller holdings. 

There has been a strong local demand 
for cattle in Kansas and other sections 
of the southern Great Plains. These 
southern Plains sections have very good 
wheat pastures and large supplies of 
feeds and roughage.—F. W. BEIER, JR., 
Regional Livestock Statistician, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Denver, Colo. 


MUCH GRASS AND WATER 


There has been an unusual amount of 
moisture for this time of year. It has 
been raining off and on all fall. We have 
had two wet snows recently. Cattle are in 
good condition, but wet weather has held 
up marketing. Grass and water is plenti- 
ful, with ranges still green. Several 
years’ hay stacked up ahead.—N. A. 
JACOBSEN, Custer County Extension 
Agent, Mont. 


INTERESTED IN NORTH 


Congratulations on your very fine 
magazine! Conditions in this country are 
the best in ten or twelve years. Calves 
are fat—average 525 pounds—and are 
bringing 12 and 11 cents. I enjoy your 
magazine a lot and next summer intend 
to pay you a visit. I’m interested in find- 
ing out how you northern cattlemen op- 
erate—I. C. THURMAN, Jr., Beckham 
County, Okla. 


RANGE BEST IN YEARS 


Range conditions in this section better 
than for many years, due to the moisture 
this summer and fall.—PrerreE MorGANn, 
Uintah County, Utah. 


November, 1941 


Just a Reminder... 


A few weeks ago we mailed to those subscribers 
who are not members of the American National Live 
Stock Association a letter telling them about the 
association. In that letter we urged you to join the 
association, and many of you have sent in member- 
ships. We sincerely hope that many more of you will 
round up your application blank and mail a check to- 
day for your membership. The American Cattle 
Producer will continue by virtue of your joining the 
association. We need your support and want you as 
a member. 


American National Live Stock Association 


For BETTER 


Registered 


HEREFORDS 


ARIZONA BREEDERS 


Stephen L. Bixby 
Burnett Brothers 


Ralph Cowan 

Cowden Livestock Co. 

David C. Jeffcott 

J. A. Harrison & Son 

Haskell & Hathaway 

Heady & Ashburn 

L. W. Klene 

R. C. Larimore 

Long Meadow Ranch 

Ivan McKinney 

Rancho Sacatal 

Will Roath 

Jack Speiden 

E. C. Stevens 

Suncrest Hereford Co. 

J. A. Thompson Prescott 
H. B. Thurber Sonoita 
University of Arizona Tucson 


ARIZONA HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Jack Speiden, Benson, President 
John A. Thompson, Prescott, Vice-President 
E. B. Stanley, Tucson, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NORTH CAROLINA AS A 
BEEF PRODUCING STATE 


By J. W. 


HERE IS A GROWING AND WELL- 

founded realization in the State of 
North Carolina of the importance and 
the possibilities of beef-cattle develop- 
ment in the state. The latent possibili- 
ties are, in a general way, little known; 
but the natural factors necessary to the 
development of beef-cattle raising on an 
important scale are at hand. 

There are some 15,000,000 acres in 
forty-four coastal plain counties of North 
Carolina. Sixty-five per cent of this area 
is in forest land and approximately 
2,500,000 acres of the forest land is cov- 
ered with natural grass and reed growth, 
which has been shown by experiments at 
the Blackland experimental farm near 
Winona in Washington County to be 
good for beef cattle. 

In the western counties, also, grass 
grows luxuriously on the mountain 
slopes, and in this region cattle have 
been one of the main sources of revenue 
since pioneer days. Here beef cattle and 
sheep, as a general thing, are best able 
to utilize the grasses and other feeds 
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grown, and each fall thousands of steers 
are driven or shipped to feed-lots in the 
Piedmont and eastern North Carolina to 
Virginia and Tennessee where they are 
fattened for the market. “There are ex- 
cellent opportunities for the production 
of feeder cattle on a large scale,” states 
L. I. Case, specialist in animal husbandry 
at North Carolina State College. 

But the greatest opportunities for beef- 
cattle production are in the coastal plain 
and tidewater sections of the state. Here 
many thousands of acres of land at pres- 
ent are not producing enough to pay 
taxes, while on many cultivated areas 
tons upon tons of low-grade feeds are 
not being utilized. In this part of the 
state beef cattle afford a great possibil- 
ity for increasing revenue whether car- 
ried on an extensive scale or as a supple- 
mentary enterprise. 

The importance of native reed pasture 
for beef-cattle grazing is proved by care- 
fully kept records at the Blackland ex- 
periment station, which show that this 
native reed pasture will carry a main 
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Beef cattle in Ashe County in western North Carolina. All cattle and calves in the state numbered 684,000 on January 1, 1941. 
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herd of cattle for about nine months in 
the year. Calves running with their 
dams on this type of grazing from May 
1 to weaning time in November were 
shown to average from 350 to 400 
pounds. Doubtless such areas in time 
will be used on a large scale. In addi- 
tion to such privately owned grazing 
lands there are some 400,000 acres of 
state and national forest reserve in 
Craven, Jones, and Onslow counties. 


Experiments and observations from 
farmers have shown that the grazing of 
beef cattle on forest land aids in fire con- 
trol and reseeding of trees. Earl H. Hos- 
tetler, professor of animal husbandry at 
North Carolina State College, states: “I 
feel that through the utilization of forest 
grazing, supplemented with feed and for- 
age grown on the farm, much additional 
income can be secured through the use 
of beef cattle.” 


The control program being fostered by 
the federal government has taken a great 
deal of the crop land out of “money 
crops” and feed and forage crops are on 
the increase, which, together with good 
demand and a desire to increase the farm 
income, is conducive to an increasing in- 
terest in stock raising. 

The federal government, recognizing 
the possibilities of beef-cattle raising on 
the forest and cut-over lands on North 
Carolina’s coast, included $50,000 for the 
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purpose of continuing the development 
of beef-cattle herds in the agricultural 
appropriations bill approved by the 
House on March 6, $30,000 of this amount 
to be expended at the Blackland experi- 
mental farm near Winona. The Hereford 
breed predominates in the coastal areas, 
with a few small herds of Angus. Prac- 
tically no Shorthorns are raised in the 
territory. 

Very interesting results have been ob- 
tained at the Blackland experiment sta- 
tion in breeding purebred Hereford bulls 
to the native cows. The first-cross year- 
lings proved to be a sturdy and finely de- 
veloped type of beef cattle characteristic 
of the Hereford breed. 

A few years ago the authorities of the 
North Carolina agricultural experiment 
station and the North Carolina state de- 
partment of agriculture inaugurated a 
plan of work at the Blackland branch ex- 
periment station to study the value of 
native reed pastures for beef cattle. Sev- 
eral thousand acres of land near the 
farm are covered with a dense growth of 
reeds which only constituted a menace 
during the fire season instead of return- 
ing an income. The herd of cows main- 
tained at the station during the three- 
year period of experiment was made up 
of native animals such as are usually 
found along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Virginia to Florida, and it was found 
that they responded well to good treat- 
ment and improvement through the use 
of good beef bulls. The calves, dropped 
in February, March, and April of each 
year, were weaned when the cows were 
brought out of the reeds in the fall and 
wintered after much the same plan as 
the cows. During the second summer the 
yearlings were grazed mostly on reeds 
until put in the finishing lots in the fall. 
The plan of herd management during 
the experimental period was approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Bulls from May 1 to August 1 were 
allowed to graze with cow herd on native 
reed pasture. From August 1 to May 
they were kept confined near barn and 
fed, and, in addition to tame pasture, 
such grain and roughage as were neces- 
sary to keep them in good condition were 
furnished. 

Cows grazed on reed pasture from 
May 1 to January 1. From January 1 to 
March 15 they were allowed to glean 
corn and graze soy bean fields from 
which crops had been harvested. From 
March 15 to May 1 they grazed on rye 
pasture and were fed corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn shucks, and soy bean hay. 

Calves dropped during February, 
March, and April grazed with dams on 
reed pasture from May 1 to November 
20. They were weaned on November 20. 
From November 20 to May 1 they win- 
tered on cornstalk gleanings and rye pas- 
ture and were fed limited amounts of 
cottonseed meal, corn, and roughage. 

Yearlings from May 1 to November 15 
grazed on native reed or tame pasture. 
From November 15 to April 15 they were 
kept in dry-lots and full fed corn. On 
April 15 they were sold for slaughter. 
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The first-cross yearling product of a Hereford bull and native cow. Center pic- 
ture shows another lot of first-cross yearlings. Top: A group of native (scrub) cows 
with Hereford bull. Note smoke in the background. Fire is probably the biggest 
hazard in this section, although fire wardens are doing much more to stop and con- 


trol fires than formerly. 


The average wintering period for the 
cows bred during the time covered by the 
studies was from December 23 to May 9. 
During this period’ the cows were car- 
ried on cornstalk fields and Abruzzi rye 
pasture and fed enough additional feed 
such as corn shucks, soy bean, corn, and 
cottonseed meal to maintain their weights 
up to calving time. The kind or kinds of 
feed used each winter depended on cost 
and availability; but during the remainder 
of the year—that is, from about May 1 
to January 1—the cows were grazed ex- 
clusively on native reed pasture. 


North Carolina has the potentialities 
of becoming a great beef-cattle raising 
state. Many of her most able agricul- 
turists recognize this fact and a bright 
outlook for the expansion of livestock 
production in North Carolina and other 
cotton-growing states is predicted by Pro- 


fessor Hostetler. He stated that instead 
of the average civilian consumption of 
about 137 pounds of meat and lard an- 
nually, the soldier will probably con- 
sume over 200 pounds of these products. 

“That cotton states will supply a larger 
part of the beef and other meats and 
livestock products to meet the present 
situation than they did in 1917-19 is evl- 
dent,” he declared. “The blending of 
livestock production with cotton grow- 
ing throughout the South in recent years 
has given the region a sound foundation 
for future livestock development.” 

The soil of the coastal plain area is 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of soy 
beans and field peas, the hay of which 
makes good winter feed for cattle. An- 
other favorable factor to the industry 1s 
the location of several cottonseed oil 
mills in the state. 
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COLORADO STOCKMEN 


ORGANIZED IN 1867 


By DR. B. F. DAVIS 


“THLANTERS HOUSE, DENVER, 

Colorado Territory, November 30, 
1867.—At a meeting of the Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association held at the Planter 
House on November 30, 1867, A. G. Reed 
was called to the chair and A. J. Wil- 
liams elected Secretary. The Committee 
appointed at last meeting to report a 
Constitution and By-Laws for the organi- 
zation of a stock growers association re- 
ported through thare Chareman Dr. Par- 
sons, which was adopted by sections. .. .” 


“Dec. 7, 1867: At a meeting of the 
Stock Growers’ Association held at the 
Planter House in Denver, C. T., on the 
above date, the meeting called to order 
by A. G. Reed, President. . . . Moved by 
Mr. Magness that we adjourn for 2 
weeks and that all members be requested 
to bring their brands for record. Car- 
ried—Alex Davidson, Secty.” 


A few of the brands recorded in the 
minute book were: 


“Peter Magnes, Denver: Brand M on 
left hip; vent M on left hip; brand and 
vent about 3 inches across the bottom; 
cattle right ear split; horse brand M on 
left thigh low down. 

“James McNassus, Denver, recorded a 
square and compass on left thigh; vent 
the same on left shoulder. 

“Reed and Farmer, Denver: Brand re- 
corded Feb. 6, 1868; branded A left hip; 
vent A on left shoulder near top of 
shoulder; size 34% inches by 5% inches 
long. 

“I, M. Vaile, Denver: Brand V back of 
right hip; vent V same size of brand, 5 
inches, by inverting and connecting 
(making an X). 

“Williams and Ewing, Fort Lupton: 
Brand the letter E on near side high up 
and letter W on near horn; vent reversing 


brand; on horses same brand on near 
shoulder and the horn brand on near 
hoof. 

“Rufus Clark, Denver: Figures 76 on 
the right hip; vent same on left hip.” 


Wirs the above entries begins the 
earliest record found of an official meet- 
ing of the Colorado Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, which definitely fixes the date 
of organization in November, 1867, some 
four years earlier than cited by some 
historians who place it in late 1871 or 
early 1872. 

These entries begin on page 45 of the 
association’s original record book—a 
leather-bound volume now worn and 
warped by time and use, which carries 
the minutes of official records of meet- 
ings held over the period beginning in 
November, 1867, and ending in January, 
1884. The omission of the records of 
some years, when later records reveal 
that activities were carried on, indicates 
that minutes were sometimes recorded 
elsewhere, perhaps temporarily, but not 
preserved down through the years. After 
1884 many supplementary records were 
kept. 

Realizing its true historical value and 
deeming it worthy of preservation for 
the public, in November, 1935, the asso- 
ciation through its secretary presented 
this treasured old volume to the Colorado 
Historical Society, and it now reposes in 
their archives—a source of first-hand in- 
formation revealing in terse but signifi- 
cant records how the acts and affairs and 
the problems of those founders of the 
association were so predominantly inter- 
twined with the foundation and history 
of the whole state and thus of the West. 
From its earliest days, the members of 
this association indicated an earnest pur- 


the E immediately under the original pose to seek protection for their industry 


through legislation, and the origin of 
many laws on our statutes may be traced 
to resolutions and concerted action in 
programs of legislation and law enforce- 
ment carried on by these persevering 
pioneers. 

In the reading of the old record, an 
attentive ear may seem to hear faint 
echoes of those first trail-breaking foot- 
steps grow in intensity as their suc- 
cessors followed, deepening and lengthen- 
ing the trail, in spite of adversities made 
by man and the elements, keeping ever 
some inward guiding faith holding them 
to their prime objectives—faith in the 
benefits of united effort and co-opera- 
tion, not merely individual and local, but 
spreading to and encompassing the wider 
needs of community and territorial inter- 
ests and even interterritorial interests; 
and not simply just to protect and pro- 
mote their separate industry, but to 
progress and extend benefits as a vitally 
active and fundamentally essential part 
of national life and welfare. 

In this limited space we can give but 
a few significant selections, and it is fit- 
ting that wherever possible we quote the 
record so that you may read as they have 
written. 


Srartinc the year 1868 with a meet- 
ing on January 18, Chairman A. G. Reed 
“was fully authorized to employ detec- 
tives for the use and benefit of associa- 
tion members.” 

“Feb. 1, 1868: A motion was carried 
that Articles four and five of the By- 
Laws be so construed as to apply to 
horned cattle only. ... A member moved 
that the President, Vice-President and 
Secretary be appointed a Committee to 
wait on butchers and commission mer- 
chants and acquaint them of the law 
passed, and have them to comply with 
the law and furnish bonds [foundation of 
our present butcher law]. . . . Moved by 
Mr. Steele that each member brand their 
mules, horses and asses where they 
please, if they want the protection of the 
association, but are respectfully requested 
to record the same on the books of said 
association. Carried... .” 

On April 30, 1868. “Again meeting on 





This fine old picture, taken sometime during the 1870’s, shows midday change of horses during a round-up on Colorado plains. 
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April 30th, when the President and Vice- 
President were absent, A. J. Williams 
served as chairman. ... Dr. John Par- 
sons was elected President, Joseph Block, 
Vice-President, and Robert S. Wilson, 
Secretary.” 

The government census records give 
the number and value of livestock in 
Colorado for the year 1870 as: Horses, 
6,446; mules, 1,173; oxen, 5,566; milk 
cows, 25,017; other cattle, 40,153; sheep, 
120,928; swine, 5,509. The value of all 
livestock was $2,871,102. Compare the 
report for 1940: Horses, 240,000; mules, 
14,000; all cattle, 1,447,000; sheep, 2,677,- 
000; swine, 403,000; total value, $89,334,- 
000. 

Important gatherings were held in 
late 1871 and early 1872. Pasted into the 
minutes of the meeting of January 19, 
1872, is a printed copy of an address by 
Dr. H. Latham, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Graziers’ Association. Commenting 
upon the hard winter and conditions they 
were passing through, he expressed “A 
peculiar satisfaction in seeing that one 
unfavorable season cannot discourage the 
stock growers of Colorado; that your 
faith is still as firm as ever in the profit 
and permanence of this great industry.” 
He mentioned owners and locations of 
many great herds of that winter; their 
losses were comparatively small. 

On January 5, 1876, “the Committee 
appointed in 1875 for Revision of the 
Constitution reported: That in view of 
the situation of affairs now existing in 
the livestock interest in the territory, the 
fact that the sheep growers, poultry rais- 
ers and farmers have each a separate 
organization and the probability of the 
formation at an early period of a horse 
breeders’ ass’n, we recommend the for- 
mation and organization of a purely 
cattle breeders’ organization under the 
name and title of the Colorado Cattle 
Growers’ Association, successor to the 
former organization.” Their plan of or- 
ganization was adopted. 

On January 9, 1877, at a meeting at 
City Hall, President J. M. Wilson in an 
address mentioned the annoyance of 
thieving, stating that it was useless to 
try to carry on without their round-up 
system; told about the need of joint. pro- 
grams among counties or districts; 
warned against the large herds of Texas 
cattle driven into the state (in the year 
then past more than 200,000); spoke of 
the extension of herds over the plains 
and the danger of Indian depredations to 
herds and settlements, mentioning that 
the legislature had introduced a resolu- 
tion asking Congress for additional mili- 
tary posts for protection. 

The meeting continued on January 10, 
at which was discussed House Bill 75, in 
regard to herding, branding, and care of 
stock, House Bill 261, with reference to 
railroad killing of stock, and House Bill 
100, with reference to estrays. 

On January 8, 1878, President J. P. 
Farmer in an address mentioned the 
need for a bill “for appointment of in- 
spectors to be paid by the state.” A reso- 
lution was adopted, “That a Commission 
should be established under such rules 
and regulations as the legislature may 
deem necessary who shall have the power 
to employ a certain number of inspectors 
who shall perform such duties as shall be 
prescribed by law.” (The State Board of 
Stock Inspection Commissioners was cre- 
ated by the legislature of 1879.) 
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President Farmer also stated, “We rep- 
resent now nearly 600,000 cattle with 
capital of fully $10,000,000, giving em- 
ployment to 2,000 men. . . . During the 
past year, 100,000 head at an average of 
$30.00, in shipments east, adding $3,000,- 
000 to the wealth of Colorado.” 


On JANUARY 15, 1879, at the City 
Hall, Denver, President Alfred Butters 
made his annual address, from which we 
extract these excerpts: 

“Questions of such magnitude as to 
require the co-operation of several states 
present themselves for consideration . . 
a complete system of round-ups, a strong 
corps of inspectors, coupled with strin- 
gent and well executed laws, and with 
lists of each state furnished to inspectors 
of neighboring states, will do much to 
prevent the abuses. Our present round-up 
system has become totally inadequate to 
meet the increased magnitude of the busi- 
ness. . . . What can be done to prevent 
conscription of calves? .. . Our purpose 
should be to kindle and keep alive by pre- 
cept and example a public sentiment that 
backed by wholesome laws will secure to 
every man his own throughout every 
nook and corner of the state.” He also 
recommended pooling of shipments to 
obtain the minimum freight rates. 

Of association activities he said: 

“While in the past it has not under- 
taken everything, it has accomplished 
much. . . . Through its efforts bands of 
thieves have been broken up and several 
of their members prosecuted to convic- 
tion. It has assisted in laying out and 
carrying on round-ups in this part of the 
state. It has employed inspectors at our 
principal shipping and slaughtering 
points. It has stimulated the introduc- 
tion into our herds of purer blood. It has 
by interchange of opinion encouraged a 
progressive policy in our business and 
roused a higher public sentiment. It has 
assisted to organize similar societies in 
various communities. It circulated in- 
formation in its early days, thereby at- 
tracting to the industry capital, till, in- 
stead of a few thousand head of cattle 
scattered along the base of the moun- 
tains at the time the society was organ- 
ized, there are now full three-quarters of 
a million occupying every valley and 
crowding every boundary of the state.” 

On January 15, 1879, a report of the 
recommendations committee for more 
permanent organization of the different 
stock growers’ association stated: 

“Whereas, the cattle interests of our 
western country have increased and ex- 
tended year by year until they have 
spread over all that country which a 
short time ago was{but the home of the 
Indians and-the buffalo; and 

“Whereas, the herds of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska and Kansas now mingle 
together, thereby rendering the «inter- 
ests of those different states identical 
and requiring joint action and mutual 
assistance from each other; therefore 

“We recommend the co-operation of 
the various cattle growers’ ass’ns, be- 
lieving it would engender a general good 
feeling between the cattlemen that would 
have effect of a desire for mutual pro- 
tection against thieving, straying, and all 
the dangers and losses that we are sub- 
ject to; that, by working together with a 
desire to harmonize everything, we would 
do away with all sectional feeling and 
the cattle could be handled with less ex- 
pense. 





“That legislation could be effected of 
a beneficial nature for our mutual inter. 
ests, and that our railroads could be 
brought to work in better accord with ys 
and give us better rates; that to effect 
this the proper officers of each associg- 
tion should establish a uniform system of 
correspondence, that there should be a 
general exchange of brands, each asggo- 
ciation sending to the other associations 
a list of the brands of their association, 


“That the foremen of the different 
round-ups should be instructed by their 
secretaries to carry the cattle belonging 
in other districts and states to the near- 
est possible points where they belong be- 
fore cutting them out; that the inspec- 
tors of the different states and associa- 
tions be furnished with brands of various 
associations and be instructed to look 
after and protect them, and that the 
members of each association should 
pledge themselves to look out for and 
protect the property of all members of 
each association that come into the or- 
ganization. 


“That a system should be established 
whereby, if any stock was stolen, the 
secretary of the association within whose 
jurisdiction the theft was committed 
could notify the sec’s of other ass’ns, 
they by notifying their members would 
have the effect of making it very difficult 
for thieves to get away with the stolen 
property. 

“That the laws regarding the cattle 
interests in the different states or terri- 
tories be made more uniform by annual 
meetings of delegates from the different 
associations when any disagreements or 
failures in working together could be 
satisfactorily arranged and new improve- 
ments suggested and acted upon, and we 
pledge ourselves in behalf of the differ- 
ent associations we represent to do all in 
our power for the mutual protection and 
benefit of each other and to assist in 
carrying out the above recommenda- 
tions.” 


The record lists the committee as fol- 
lows: “J. E. Barron, Elbert Co. Chair- 
man; Thomas Sturgis, Cheyenne, Lara- 
mie Co. Assn, Wyoming Territory; S. E. 
Wetzel, Secy, Colorado Cattle Growers 
Assn; J. M. Wilson, Sou-Western Ne- 
braska Assn; John McCaskill, Southern 
Colo. C. Assn.” 


SELEctIons from the address of Wm. 
Holly (secretary 1871-76) who had been 
invited to deliver a report on the history 
of the organization at the meeting of 
January 15, 1879, follow: 


“At the meeting of 1872, Prest. Bailey 
stated the object sought..to* be secured 
were.the formation of laws for’ the bet- 
ter protection of stock, registration of 
brands, the regulation of killing of stock 
by railroads, preventing the annoyance 
and depredation of thieves, and. taking 
strict precautions to collect stock which 
had been scattered during the present 
season. The Com. to draft laws was com- 
posed of J. L. Bailey, J. M. Wilson, I. P. 
Van Wormer, J. H. Pinkerton and Geo. 
W. Brown. That this Com. fully per- 
formed their duty the admirable laws on 
the statutes of Colo. fully bear witness. 

“For the result of improvements in 
breeding, the cattle interests are largely 
indebted amongst others: Capt. J. 5. 
Maynard, founder of the Willow Springs 
Farm, Weld County who bot in Chicago 
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in Nov. °70 thirty-six thorough bred 
short horns and established the first 
purely blooded live stock farm in Colo. 
W. S. Hamilton brought two bulls and 
three short horn heifers from Mo. in 
1869, driving them from Sheridan, Kan- 
sas, to La Veta, Huerfano Co. These 
were the first blooded animals imported 
into southwestern Colo. At the same 
time Hamilton Bros. brought out several 
head short horns for Mssrs. Prowers and 
Van Horn of Bent Co. Childs and Ring 
established a short horn herd in the 
mountains of El Paso Co. Lilly and 
Coberly formed a finely graded herd in 
1868 in Saguache County on the Gov. 
Gilpin Grant. Col. Hutchison started a 
herd in Lake Co. in ’69 and in the same 
year Sam’l Hartsel and Sam Slater each 
engaged in improving stock in Park Co. 

“Even on short horns, our genial 
friend, Wolf Londoner, narrowly escaped 
being a leading stockman. He too started 
a herd in Canon City in ’60 with bright 
anticipations, but the rascally herders 
whom he employed stole his entire herd 
and so disgusted him that he abandoned 
the business. 

“The results of the enterprise of these 
gentlemen in bringing into Colo. an in- 
fusion of blood to be ingrafted on the 
common and Texas stock is seen in the 
vast improvement in the cattle of the 
state during the past ten years. In the 
place of the boney, leggy, long horn 
Cherokee and Texas animals, the major- 
ity of the herds are supplied with Grade 
A thoroughbred sires. 

“A passing allusion may not be in- 
appropriate as to the early history of the 
pastoral interest. Like the discovery 
which grew out of the growth of a few 
spears of wheat on the roof of a cabin 
at Denver, that the soil was adapted to 
agriculture, so the knowledge that it was 
especially adapted to pastoral purposes 
was the result of an accident: A. J. Wil- 
liaams and Wm. Holliday, Dec. 1860 
turned out a lot of work oxen to die as 


Officers of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association are shown 
here. Left to right, Frank Fehling, Nathrop, second vice-president; George Green, 
Golden, treasurer; A. V. Berg, Morley, president; Dr. B. F. Davis, Denver, secretary; 
Charles P. Murphy, Spicer, first vice-president. ; 
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they supposed and were much surprised 
to hear of them in March at Fort Lupton 
a few miles below Denver, in excellent 
condition for work or slaughter. 

“In reviewing the advantages and 
benefits arising from the organization 
and sustaining of this organization these 
seem to be today too manifest to need 
more than a passing notice. .. . It is but 
justice to say that the men who have in- 
terested themselves in it spent their time 
and money freely, and have built up one 
of the most noted and useful industrial 
associations in the West. It has given 
Colorado Cattle Growers, individually 
and collectively, a well deserved promi- 
nence. It has attracted attention to Colo- 
rado raised cattle in eastern markets. 
It has secured in a great measure the 
repression of crime as against cattle on 
the range, and given the Assn a stand- 
ing in business and political circles. 
[Here Secretary Holly names the asso- 
ciation’s past officers. ] 

“It is but just to say of these gentle- 
men whose names appear in this connec- 
tion that they have labored in season and 
out of season. While they have had in- 
terests of their own which have been ad- 
vanced, they have unselfishlessly served 
the interests of the general public, with- 
out fee or reward. They each and all de- 
serve a warm remembrance from the 
stockmen of Colorado.” 

Presidents who have served the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation during the past twenty years are: 

M. J. McMillen, Carlton, elected in 
1921; Ben M. White, Eagle (1922-23); 
Harry J. Capps, Walsenburg (1924-25); 
J. N. Neal, Meeker (1926); J. W. Goss, 
Pueblo (1927-29); W. L. Curtis, Gunni- 
son (1930-31); Field Bohart, Colorado 
Springs (1932); Thomas McQuaid, 
Hartsel (1933); A. A. Curtis, Steamboat 
Springs (1934-35); L. A. Edmundson, 
Pueblo (1936-37); Chas. W. Lilley, Vir- 
ginia Dale, (1938); A. A. Smith, Ster- 
ling (1939); Howard K. Linger, Hooper 
(1940); Albert V. Berg, Morley (1941). 





CRITICISM ABOUNDS AT 
PUBLIC LAND HEARINGS 


RITICISM OF AGENCIES ADMIN- 

istering government lands was met 
with in abundance at hearings the past 
month conducted by a Senate subcom- 
mittee inquiring into public land issues. 

The hearings, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Pat McCarran (Nevada), 
opened at Casper, Wyoming, on Septem- 
ber 25 for a three-day session and 
moved to Lander, Wyoming, then to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Reno, Nevada. 

Testifying within the broad limits of 
the McCarran resolution, passed last 
year in May, calling for a “full and com- 
plete investigation of the purchase, with- 
drawal, and allocation of public lands 
and the use thereof and a report to the 
Senate of results of the investigation, 
with recommendations,” J. Elmer Brock, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, was the first witness 
before the senator members of the sub- 
committee. His testimony was a general 
criticism of public land administration 
in the West, with particular reference to 
government withdrawal of lands from 
tax rolls. 


“Public domain states are first of all 
placed at a serious disadvantage in hav- 
ing to tax a small portion of their area 
to maintain their government. In so do- 
ing they have in most instances levied a 
property tax on land far above its abil- 
ity to pay,” he said. “The tax problem 
was being slowly but definitely alleviated 
as long as more lands were passing to 
title from the government. Now, how- 
ever, we are going the other direction.” 


Senator O’Mahoney, a member of the 
subcommittee, said that there was need 
for an “equitable and proportional share 
by the government in taxes where the 
United States has proprietary land inter- 
ests. In such cases the government 
should bear a just share of the taxation.” 
Some means of federal compensation 
along this line is under consideration in 
Congress, he said. 


Federal holdings of land were in- 
creased during 1937 to 1939 by 28,459, 
660 acres, “exclusive of Army, Navy, 
and other minor agencies,” Brock pointed 
out to the committee, “and the increase 
is more alarming when one refers to the 
Forest Service’s Senate Document 199, 
the so-called Green Book, and finds its 
proposal that the federal government 
repossess 125,000,000 acres of land now 
in private ownership . . . in order, as the 
authors said, that they might properly 
administer the public lands.” He said 
that stockmen, given “undisputed control 
of their grazing, will protect it.” 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, he said, testified in 1939 that he 
could administer the Taylor law with 
twenty men and an annual appropriation 
of $150,000, but “now comes the Grazing 
Service presenting exhaustive studies on 
fees which clearly indicate an increase, 
on top of the enlarged appropriation 
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which has grown to $750,000 for the year 
1940.” 

President Brock directed the atten- 
tion of the committee to the first sen- 
tence of the Taylor act, “That in order 
to promote the highest use of the public 
lands, pending final disposition,’ as 
clearly indicating that Congress did not 
intend these lands to remain permanently 
under the administration of the Grazing 
Service. 


Byron Wilson, secretary of the Wyom- 
ing Wool Growers’ Association, called 
attention to the failure of the General 
Land Office to grant reductions in rentals 
on leases under section 15 of the Taylor 
act in drought years and that rentals 
under the section were too high—more 
than three times the regular grazing 
fee, sometimes more. 

Miss Mildred McIntosh, of Slater, Colo- 
rado, describing her residence as “a front 
door in Colorado and back door in 
Wyoming,” said the very purpose of the 
Taylor act to provide greater equity for 
the “little fellow” in proportion to the 
big operator has been defeated. 


Dr. A. F. Vass, of the University of 
Wyoming, presented a range manage- 
ment study on taxation and land values. 
On the subject of higher grazing fees, a 
Grazing Service survey was presented 
by Mr. Leech, of the Grazing Service, 
suggesting need for varying increases. 
Both Senator McCarran and Senator 
O’Mahoney hit at the suggestion of a 
possible increase in grazing fees on the 
public domain, telling the stockmen to 
be prepared to speak against any of 
them. Many of the witnesses spoke 
sharply against any proposed grazing 
fee increase. 

Lawrence F. Mollin, Denver, Colorado, 
also attended the Casper hearing for the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation. 

A vote of growers at the hearing was 
unanimously opposed to consolidation of 
the Agriculture Department’s Forest 
Service and the Interior Department’s 
Grazing Service. 

At Lander, Wyoming, the hearings 
were largely on Indian affairs. 

White settlers in the Wind River In- 





The black parts of this map show lumped together the principal land use projects 
of public agencies. Some areas shown in black are in private ownership. These are 
land use districts or areas which receive federal assistance. Privately owned land is 
also usually intermixed with publicly owned land in the national forests, parks, 
Indian reservations, and other projects which are included in the blacked-out areas. 
Some areas in state and county ownership are not shown. The unreserved and 
unappropriated public domain (some 50,000,000 acres, mostly in the West) is not 
included because it overlaps many of the federal projects which are shown and 
because it is widely scattered in character. The map in its original varicolored form 
was prepared by the Department of Agriculture, with the assistance of the National 
Resources Committee and other federal agencies. Map introduced by Mr. Brock. 
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dian Reservation in central Wyoming 
said they had been virtually forced to 
sell their lands to the government for 
the Indians. 


The Padlock Ranch purchase of 
about a year ago, under fire on the 
grounds that the best interests of the 
region would have been served by its 
remaining in the white ownership and 
that the Indians did not want it any- 
way, was both criticized and defended, 


Indian Service officials were warned 
by the senators at the Lander hearing 
to prevent future injustices to ranchers 
and to speed handling of simple land 
deals after witnesses had testified that 
the service’s red tape was costing them 
money. 


Indian lands and railroad lands came 
in for heated discussion at Lander, 
Other witnesses deplored the “intricate 
regulations of numerous kinds of lands 
by several agencies.” 


At Salt Lake, where sessions opened 
October 2, about 160 were in attend- 
ance. 


On several occasions the Taylor Graz- 
ing Service was charged with violation 
of the intent of the act. Proposed in- 
creases in grazing fees were bitterly 
attacked by a large number of speakers. 


As to the Forest Service, objection 
was made mainly on only one point. 
Regulations were attacked from the an- 
gle of reductions in cuts for range 
conservation and at the same time per- 
mitting expansion in big game. James 
A. Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers’ Association, noted that “since 
1934 cattle and sheep on National 
Forests had decreased while deer had 
more than doubled.” 

Charles Redd, La Sal, headed a dele- 
gation that asked for a final recall of 
forty-five Ute Indian homestead allot- 
ments, explaining that despite an agree- 
ment to the contrary, steps were being 
taken to reopen the cases. He said he 
and others had relinquished some 30,000 
acres on the strength of the agreement. 

L. C. Montgomery, of Heber, presi- 
dent of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, said that the 
Taylor act had saved many small cattle 
growers. Urging the committee not to 
lose sight of the purpose of the measure, 
he said that the thousands of Utah grow- 
ers had not taken full advantage of 
the legislation. 

Grazing Director R. H. Rutledge, in 
outlining the Grazing Service’s job and 
the problems that administration of the 
act involved, said that with an area of 
141,000,000 acres under administration 
the service’s staff of 215 persons was 
adequate. His $740,000 appropriation 
was compared with the Forest Service’s 
expenditure of about $1,290,000 for di- 
recting grazing activities on about 87,- 
000,000 acres of forest land. 

A vote at Salt Lake on the question 
of transfer of the Taylor Grazing Service 
to the forest branch resulted in nine 
favorable votes. Transfer of the Forest 
Service to the Interior Department was 
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% Armour and Company 
has 82 fully equipped 
plants in operation today. 


They are busy every day, 
preparing from your live- 
stock the wide variety of 
Armour meats for Ameri- 
ea’s dinner table. 


They provide work for 
teng of thousands of 
people. 


They constitute a nation- 
wide network of manufac- 
turing units, each unit 
complete in itself... 


And each unit an easily 


accessible, ready market 
for your goods. 


These 32 Armour plants 
are strategically located 
to serve the consumer ... 
and to serve you. 





They are the result of 
Armour and Company’s 
74-year growth as a vital 
link between the Stock 
Raiser and the American 
Family. 


Try to imagine what 
your market for livestock 
would be if this vital 
link that is Armour and 
Company depended on one 
plant instead of this mod- 
ern, efficient network. 


Obviously, 32 Armour 
plants mean much to you. 
We are proud of their 
function, because it shows 
the effectiveness of a 
sound partnership be- 
tween Armour and the 
Farmer. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate prepar- 
edness for national defense and for the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions under the Constitution. 









































































favored by twenty-five. Retention of the 
two separate agencies was met with yeas 
from eighty. 

A hearing in Colorado is expected by 
Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation, who made request to Chairman 
McCarran for at least two-day hearings 
at Denver and Glenwood Springs. Dr. 
Davis, President John A. Wilcoxson of 
the Western Slope Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation, and L. H. Rouviere, repre- 
senting the Gunnison Stock Growers’ 
Association,attended the Casper hearing. 

Members of the investigating subcom- 
mittee, in addition to Chairman McCar- 
ran and Senator O’Mahoney, were: Sena- 
tors Wallgren (Washington), Holman 
(Oregon), Nye (North Dakota), Hatch 
(New Mexico), and Murray (Montana). 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
FOR VETERINARIANS 


Examination for junior veterinarian 
positions recently announced by the Civil 
Service Commission has been superseded 
by a new examination which provides for 
junior veterinarian at $2,000 a year and 
assistant veterinarian at $2,600. Assist- 
ant veterinarians will perform general 
duties similar to those of junior veteri- 
narians but in addition will inspect dairy 
and other food products in CCC camps 
and make milk sanitation surveys, ad- 
vising state and local health depart- 
ments on milk sanitation problems. Ap- 
plicants for both jobs must have com- 
plete and full course of study in a 
veterinary college and for the assistant 
jobs two years of experience are re- 
quired in the inspection of food products, 
including milk and dairy products. Pro- 
vision is made for the acceptance of ap- 
plications from senior students for the 
junior positions. For further information 
applicants should go to first- or second- 
class post offices or write Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


WARNS RATIONING OF 
SOME FOODS MAY BE NEEDED 


Rationing of some critically important 
foods may be needed in this country, 
according to United States Surgeon- 
General Parran. At a celebration of the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, milk pro- 
ducers, of Plainsboro, New Jersey, we 
read in the National Provisioner, Dr. 
Parran said: “To put it bluntly, until 
our production can be stepped up, we 
may have to choose between letting the 
British grow more hungry, less able to 
resist, or rationing our own use of some 
critically important foods.” 


ASKED TO GROW MORE HOGS 


Canadian farmers are being urged by 
the minister of agriculture to produce 
as many hogs as possible, without fear 
of creating an unmarketable surplus, ac- 
cording to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
The number of hogs on farms in Canada 
in June, 1941, was 5,993,200 against 5,- 
881,800 in June, 1940. 
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YAVAPAI ANNUAL CALF To the American National the plan was 
SALE IN NINTH YEAR something new. Association financing jn 


those hard days was a tough problem, 
IGHT YEARS AGO IN NOVEMBER, Association officers welcomed anything 
when cattle prices were away down, that promised the necessary funds. But 
thirty cattlemen in a monthly meeting of the association was sincerely thankfyl 
the Yavapai County Cattle Growers’ As- when it learned that a handsome ¢con- 
sociation at Camp Verde, Arizona, tribution of $1,000—doubly appreciated 
listened to discussions about association because so wholly unexpected —had 
financing. Holding that they were giving quickly come out of the “give-a-calf” 
their cattle away anyhow every time they _ plan. 
made a sale, they decided they might as That was back in 1933. On September 
well make the gift where it would do 20, 1941, the Yavapai association con- 
some real good—to an association. So ducted its ninth annual “give-a-calf-for. 
they signed up for a calf apiece, the the-National” event, “bigger and better 
proceeds to go to their association and _ than ever.” Sixty Yavapai County calves 
the American National Live Stock Asso- were brought to the Roy Hays ranch 


ciation. near Prescott to be auctioned off. A bar- 

That was the beginning of the “give- becue was also a feature on the program. 
a-calf” plan. C. C. Jackson, of Kirkland, In the “News Letter” of the Arizona 
one of the thirty at that meeting, pre- Cattle Growers’ Association, Mrs. J. M. 
sented the idea. It was his brain child. Keith, secretary, writes about the event: 





Some of the “association calves” auctioned off at the ninth annual “give-a-calf 
for-the-Natioinal” sale at Prescott, Arizona. In each of the past eight years, the 
Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Association out of proceeds of such sales has turned over 
$1,000 to the support of the American National Live Stock Association. Top and 
center pictures show the barbecue, where seven quarters of beef were served, and 
the sale in progress. 
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“Frank Guyberg, president of the 
Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Association said 
there were 700 at the barbecue last year 
and this year’s crowd was bigger, so there 
must have been upwards of 800 present. 
Now, that’s a sizable crowd, and you 
might wonder how they were all fed. But 
they were. Taking a cue from the parable 
of the loaves and fishes, the Yavapai 
County women just kept bringing more 
food out until the multitude was fed. We 
watched them take seven big quarters 
of beef from the barbecue pit—a good 
deal of good beef. We didn’t hear whose 
beef was butchered this year. 


“Anyway, if you were there and looked 
at the sixty calves that came from sixty 
different ranches you would know that 
all the beef tastes alike in Yavapai 
County. Their cattle are all alike, all top 
quality. Those sixty calves might have 
eome from one herd instead of sixty. 
Some individual ranches have hard work 
getting their cattle uniform, so we know 
Yavapai County ‘has something there’ 
when by working together for nine years 
they have been able to get all their 
cattle uniform. 


“When the main event took place, Ham 
Eubank, of Holbrook, was asked to go 
in and sort out five ‘tops,’ and that taxed 
even his skill as a judge of good cattle. 
Each person was asked to judge their 
total weight. Seven men tied for first 
men’s prize, but their guess was ten 
pounds off. Two women—Mrs. Rob Per- 
kins and Mrs. Lon Stringfield—tied for 
first women’s prize, and they guessed 
exactly right—2,240 pounds. Mrs. Nell 
Sweeten Cooper guessed 2,241 pounds. 
In the junior division, Carl Joy was first; 
Bob Cooper, second, and Betty Lou 
Aiken, third. This is the way the calves 
were placed by the judges: First place, 
W. B. Young, Kirkland; second, Joe 
Matli, Camp Wood; third, Chas. Ward, 
Rimrock; fourth, Perkins (Ben) and 
Favour, Williams and Prescott; fifth, 
Stewart Brothers, Mayer. Honorable men- 
tion went to the calves of Frank Guy- 
berg, Vernon Knight, Larry Mellon, 
Pearl Ritter, and Harry Fritsche.” 

Right here it should be said that the 
juniors do more than guess in Yavapai 
County. As part of the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers’ Association there has existed 
for several years a junior Yavapai or- 
ganization—young men who take a spir- 
ited part in livestock affairs. In fact, it 
developed at this meeting that the junior 
group will likely find a way of affiliating 
with the American National when that 
body holds its annual convention next 
January in Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. Keith’s report continues: 

“Tex Condon came over again from 
Los Angeles to do the auctioneering. 
No better auctioneer can be found. His 
persuasive skill is matched only by his 
Splendid spirit of co-operation, for each 
year he just drops all his own business 
to come over to render this most im- 
portant and effective service for the 
Yavapai association. Spirited bidding re- 
sulted in knocking the calves off to 
Wayne Fisher, of Blythe and Los An- 
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geles, at $52 a head. The calves aver- 
aged 422 pounds. The fine polled bull 
calf which Mrs. Ed and Wayne Ritter 
donated brought $80. Alva Elmer, of 
Crown King, got him and hauled him 
home in great pride, as well he might, 
for the Ritters have been raising fine 
quality polled Herefords for many years. 


“F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National, came direct from Denver 
to Prescott. Louie Horrell, president of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
and Mrs. Horrell; John Cull, president of 
the Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers, and 
Mrs. Cull; R. C. Spurlock, president of 
the Northern Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, attended. The Northern Ari- 
zona organization is going to stage its 
first calf sale at the time of the annual 
Northern Arizona Stock Show and Rodeo. 
Other years they have been holding bull 
drawings as their method of making 
money for the American National, but 
this year they are going to try Yavapai 
County’s method.” 

During the interval between the first 
“give-a-calf” meeting and the event here 
reported, the American National has re- 
ceived from the Yavapai plan $1,000 a 
year. Not only that, but the Yavapai plan 
started other plans in other parts of the 
West that have been bringing in sub- 
stantial sums yearly. 


“They say that anything can happen 
once by accident, twice by coincident, and 
the third time it is a habit,” says Mrs. 
Keith, “but, when a thing happens nine 
times, we say it’s an institution, and that 
is just what this ‘give-a-calf’ plan of 
the Yavapai cattlemen has become—an 
institution to which the eyes of all cattle- 
men in the western states are focused 
every fall.” 


NORTHERN ARIZONANS 
TRY ‘GIVE-A-CALF’ PLAN 


HE “GIVE A CALF FOR THE NA- 
tional” plan, started eight years ago 
by the Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion and working its way around to a 
number of other groups recognizing it 
not as a novelty but as a sound dues- 
paying plan, had its first try-out by the 
Northern Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at Holbrooky.on September 26. 


Twenty-three “association calves’— 
sixteen steers and seven heifers—brought 
in by twenty-three members of the asso- 
ciation were auctioned off to Wetzler and 
Spurlock at $47 a head in the afternoon 
of the first day of the Northern Arizona 
Livestock Show and Navajo County Fair. 
A ten-month-old bull calf was donated by 
Glen Pace and a yearling bull by the 
Tremaine Cattle Company, going at $156 
and $147, respectively. Of the latter 
amount, $100 was to go to the juniors 
of the Northern Arizona association and 
$47 was earmarked for the American 
National Live Stock Association. 

This business over and success of the 
plan assured, association members turned 
to the show exhibits, cowboy contests, 


racing, and other events of the show 
and fair. Among show exhibitors in the 
cattle group were John Thompson, of 
Prescott, who entered three calves that 
drew blue ribbons, and the White Moun- 
tain Hereford Ranch, which took grand 
championships in the cow as well as the 
bull division. 


The second day the Northern Arizona 
association staged a combination dinner 
and directors’ meeting for the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association. Presiding 
was R. C. Spurlock, president of the 
Northern Arizona group, who introduced 
President Louie Horrell, of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Mollin 
expressed particular interest in what 
Arizona stockmen were doing for the 
juniors. “They are the coming stock- 
men,” he said. “Arizona has for years 
been the banner state in financing the 
American National, and I hope you will 
all come to our annual convention in Salt 
Lake next January and bring some of 
the juniors.” 


Norman Randall, president of the 
junior organization of the Northern Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association, and 
Jack Thompson, president of the Yavapai 
association juniors, were introduced. 

Northern Arizona has found the “give 
a calf” plan a success. Thus is extended 
a system of association financing that 
has come to represent a conspicuous 
part of the yearly budget of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 


LAND WITHDRAWAL IN 
ARIZONA OPPOSED 


AN-PIMA CATTLE GROWERS’ AS- 

sociation members meeting at Tucson, 
Arizona, on September 21, voiced opposi- 
tion to a proposed enlargement of the 
Fort Huachuca area in Pima and Santa 
Cruz counties. 


Hurriedly called together to consider 
the War Department’s proposal to add 
close to 250,000,000 acres to the fort, 
which would wipe out a large number of 
ranches, the cattlemen drew up a resolu- 
tion pointing out that: 

1. The land, with an assessed valua- 
tion of $1,000,000, contributes substan- 
tially to the support of state and county 
governments, institutions, and school 
districts in Arizona, 

2. Seventy-five per cent of the lands 
of the state are already government- 
owned and non-taxable. 

3. The property is one of the most 
productive livestock areas in the state. 

4. It contributes to production of 
foodstuffs vital to national defense. 

5. The area is the oldest settled live- 
stock region in the state, supporting a 
large pioneer population. 

6. A large economic loss would occur 
by the use of it for bombing, artillery 
practice, and maneuvers. 


7. Near-by available lands are far less 
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valuable, less productive, and are sparsely 
settled. 

The cattlemen expressed “whole-hearted 
support” of all measures necessary to 
the defense of the United States, “and, 
because the value of this property as a 
producing area is more vital to national 
defense than the purpose for which it 
is now proposed to be used and on ac- 
count of the other facts stated, we oppose 
the withdrawal of this property.” 


The San-Pima cattlemen heard F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, on mat- 
ters of national concern to the industry. 

A development at the meeting was a 
decision of the members to put on a 
truck sale for the American National. A 
Chevrolet truck, to be raffled off Decem- 
ber 21, has been bought by the associa- 
tion, and tickets are being sold, from the 
proceeds of which a contribution will be 
made to the National. 

The San-Pima Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which takes in the counties of 
Pima and Santa Cruz, is headed by Presi- 
dent Joe King, of Tucson. Its secretary 
is Jack Weadock. 

Directors of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Holbrook, 
September 27, after hearing about the 
proposal, expressed themselves as “100 
per cent for defense and willing to do 
anything necessary,” but recorded oppo- 
sition to the proposed withdrawal. “It 
has long been the policy of the Arizona 
association to oppose any withdrawals of 
land from the state,” they said. 
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NEW MEXICO EXECUTIVE 
GROUP IN MEETING 


ECAUSE OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 

fire hazard in this year’s heavy grass 
and weed growth, New Mexico’s rail- 
roads, newspapers, game associations, 
tourist bureaus, highway department, 
and movie association were asked in a 
resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association at a meeting at Raton 
on September 18 to co-operate in giving 
publicity and in other ways to prevent 
grass fires. 


Other resolutions commended Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard in his re- 
quest for a 10 to 12 per cent increase in 
cattle marketings and appreciated his 
“courage in directing the facilities of his 
bureau in enforcing the sanitary act to 
prevent entrance of chilled or frozen 
meats from any country infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease.” The stockmen 
urged members of the association to 
comply with Secretary Wickard’s pro- 
gram. 

The McCarran anti-theft law should be 
put into immediate operation under the 
FBI, the stockmen said, “so that the in- 
dustry can more fully carry its burden 
as expressed by Secretary Wickard.” 

Among other resolutions was an en- 
dorsement of action by the New Mexico 
Cattle Sanitary Board in making alloca- 
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tions from the cattle indemnity funds to 
assist in poison weed control. 
Sympathy in the death of L. C. Brite 
of Marfa, Texas, an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, and Congressman Ed T, 
Taylor, of Colorado, was expressed, 


Among the speakers presented by As- 
sociation President Thomas Clayton, 
Sepal, New Mexico, were Albert kK, 
Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico, former 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association and now chairman of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association; and 
Con W. Jackson, of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, past president of the New Mex- 
ice organization. 

More than 350 stockmen attended the 
meeting. 


President Tom Clayton of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association has 
announced that the third quarterly ex- 
ecutive board meeting of the association 
will be held at Roswell, New Mexico, on 
December 17. A brief preliminary busi- 
ness meeting will be held the evening 
of December 16. It is estimated that 
more than 300 cowmen will be in at- 
tendance to discuss and outline plans of 
the association during the present de- 
fense emergency. President Clayton in- 
vites all cattlemen in the state to attend 
and take part in the meeting. New 
Mexico association’s membership has 
jumped from 1,100 members in March, 
1941, to over 1,500 members to date. 
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IKE Cutter Blacklegol, Pelmenal—Cut- 
ter’s mixed bacterin (bovine) Formula 








No. 1—is an aluminum hydroxide adsorbed 
vaccine which is held in the tissues after 
injection and released slowly into the sys- 
tem. Thus it gives the effect of small re- 
peated doses of ordinary vaccines. 


Pelmenal contains the organism Pasteu- 
rella Bovisepticus, which causes true 
hemorrhagic septicemia and Pasteurella 
Pseudodiphthericum, to which the pulmo- 
nary infections associated with shipping 
fever are often ascribed. 

A similar preparation, Cutter Hemseptol, 
contains only the Pasteurella Bovisepticus, 
the true hemorrhagic septicemia organism. 


For surest control, use Pelmenal or 
Hemseptol! 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
ee TO CHECK ANY 

speculation in farm lands, should it 
start, is to be formed as a result of a 
conference recently at Washington of 
farm mortgage lenders and farm lead- 
ers. Representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, insurance companies, bankers, and 
government agencies attended the con- 
ference. Because “a major war inevitably 
brings about violent price fluctuations,” 
Farm Credit Administration Governor 
A. G. Black, urged adoption of five ob- 
jectives: 1. Make normal values the pri- 
mary factor in making farm real estate 
loans. 2. Impress upon borrowers the 
wisdom of making use of their higher 
incomes to repay existing debts. 3. En- 
courage farmers to build reserves out of 
today’s higher incomes. 4. Every effort 
must be made to avoid fostering specu- 
lative increases in production, yet con- 
sideration should be given to the needs 
for extending short-term credit for pro- 
duction to meet the food-for-defense 
requirements. 5. Encourage the sound 
use of credit. 


CO-OPERATIVE CATTLE GROWING 
Small-scale livestock production on a 
co-operative basis on a tract of 80,000 
acres of cut-over lands in the Kissimmee 
River Valley in Florida is the purpose of 
the newly formed Dixie Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. According to the Farm Security 
Administration, plans for the “co-opera- 
tive cattle ranch” call for an investment 


HAVING ABORTION LOSSES? 


of $800,000, advanced to some 125 small 
farmers and stock growers crowded out 
by the development of large ranches. 
One hundred and twenty-five houses will 
be built, thirty acres to be the average 
size of the farms. It is proposed that the 
cattle be raised co-operatively and sold 
on the same basis, and each of the mem- 
bers will work co-operatively to improve 
and extend the grazing areas. 


BROCK ON CATTLE TOUR 

When the feeders of Dawson County, 
Nebraska—fifty-five carsful of them— 
conducted their Fall Cattle Feeders’ 
Tour on October 18, President J. Elmer 
Brock of the American National Live 
Stock Association went along. He 
brought back a report of an enjoyable 
and profitable day, spent in a “very 
rich, substantial feeding area.” The 
caravan visited thirty-three feed-lots 
and inspected 5,794 cattle. The tour 
ended with a banquet in the evening at 
Lexington, at which President Brock 
spoke. As a tangible expression of their 
appreciation to Mr. Brock for his par- 
ticipation in their tour, and to the or- 
ganization which he heads for its ac- 
tivity in behalf of the cattle industry, 
the cattle feeders all voted to join the 
American National. 


ARIZONA HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 

With the admission recently of two 
new members, the Arizona Hereford As- 
sociation, formed nine years ago, with the 


Calfhood vaccination with Cutter Abor- 
tion Vaccine gives lasting immunity 
against abortion losses due to Brucella 
Abortus, the cause of practically all abor- 
tion losses. You need no longer rely on 


the “test and slaughter” method to rid 
your herd of this disease. , 


Abortion takes an increasingly heavy 
toll each year. Play safe—vaccinate! 































primary purpose of improving the qual- 
ity of Hereford cattle, now consists of 
twenty-six members. The new members 
are R. J. Cullen, of the Sun Valley Here- 
ford Ranch, Phoenix, and J. A. Harri- 
son, and Sons, of Nogales. The Harri- 
sons have been connected with Arizona 
cattle for more than half a century. 
Officers of the association are: Jack 
Speiden, Benson, president; John A. 
Thompson, Prescott, vice-president; E. 
B. Stanley, Tucson, secretary-treasurer. 


OPPOSES MEAT IMPORTS 

The St. Paul Association of Commerce 
recently adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing any proposal to admit meat from 
Tierra del Fuego, at the southern tip of 
South America. “The highly infectious 
nature of foot-and-mouth disease has 
been attested to many times, and this 
proposed trade agreement whereby mut- 
ton and beef from the Tierra del Fuego 
region could be imported into the United 
States would mean tearing down all our 
hard work to prevent such spread,” 
N. K. Carnes, chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s agricultural committee, said. 


WALLOWA COUNTY OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Wallowa 
County (Oregon) Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Association, held recently, Guy Craig, 
of Enterprise, was re-elected president; 
J. H. Tippett, of Rogersburg, Washing- 
ton, vice-president; and George Richards, 
of Enterprise, secretary. 
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FEDERAL OUTLOOK ON 
BEEF CATTLE IN 1942 


F THE GOAL FOR CATTLE AND 

calf slaughter in 1942 is reached, the 
upward trend in the number of cattle 
and calves on farms will be halted. 
Reaching the goal for 1942 will mean a 
material increase in production of beef 
and veal in 1942 over 1941. This is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. The need for 
increased supplies for domestic consump- 
tion during the defense period is large, 
and consumer demand for meats in 1942 
will be strong—probably the strongest in 
twenty years. Supplies of beef and veal 
for domestic consumption can be in- 
creased considerably and the general 
level of cattle prices can be maintained 
at or above the levels of the current 
year. The government report continues: 

The long-time position of the cattle 
industry will be greatly improved if the 
goal for slaughter is reached and num- 
bers on farms and ranches do not in- 
crease much further in 1942 and later 
years. The number of cattle and calves 
on farms and ranches has been increas- 
















ing since early 1938 and at the begin- 
ning of 1942 will be almost as large as 
the record high number reached in early 
1934. The increase in numbers cannot 
continue indefinitely, but the longer it 
continues, the larger will be the increase 
in slaughter in later years. Checking the 
upward trend in cattle numbers next 
year will prevent a marked expansion in 
the slaughter of cattle and calves in 
years after 1942 when consumer demand 
may not be so strong. Under such condi- 
tions low prices for cattle undoubtedly 
would follow. 

The report indicated also that the 
outlook for cattle feeders who buy cattle 
for feeding is less promising than in 
several recent years, since prices of 
feeder cattle and feeds are higher this 
fall than last. But for cattle producers 
who raise their own cattle and who have 
ample supplies of feed and roughage the 
outlook for 1942 is favorable. 


PACKERS LOSE OVERTIME CASE 


A ruling on the overtime provisions of 
the Wages-and-Hours Act “which may 
cost meat packing firms from $3,000,000 
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to $4,000,000 in back wages” has been 
made in a Chicago federal court, accord- 
ing to press items. The court held that 
Swift and Company violated the pro- 
visions of the law and directed the 
wage-and-hour division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to draft an injunction to 
restrain future violations. 

The fourteen-week-exemption-from- 
overtime provision of the act to em- 
ployees engaged in handling, slaughter- 
ing, and dressing livestock was at issue, 
The exemption was designed to meet 
seasonal fluctuations. The wage-and- 
hour division contended that Swift and 
Company applied the exemption to em- 
ployees not directly engaged in han- 
dling, slaughtering, and dressing—such 
as watchmen, clerical workers, truck 
drivers, and elevator operators. The 
company contended that overtime need 
not be paid to those employees because 
they were not covered by the act. 


CALENDAR 


OcTOBER— 
31-November 6—Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

NOVEMBER— 
3—Rex T. Coffee Hereford Sale, Alli- 
ance, Neb. 
4—Intermountain Hereford Breeders’ 
Ass’n Auction Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
7-8—Chadron Hereford Show and 
Sale, Chadron, Neb. 
10—Platte Valley Hereford Ass’n 
Sale, North Platte, Neb. 
12-21—National Grange Convention, 
Worcester, Mass. 
15-22—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 
17—Dwight C. Diver Registered Short- 
horn Sale, Fair Ground, Iola, Kan. 
18—Northwest Nebraska Hereford 
Breeders’ Sale, Valentine, Neb. 
19—Crawford Hereford Breeders’ 
Ass’n Sale, Crawford, Neb. 
21—-Alliance Feeder Show and Sale, 
Alliance, Neb. 
22—-Western Nebraska 
Ass’n Sale, Alliance, Neb. 
28—Plainview Hereford Ranch Sale, 
4 miles southwest Hershey, Neb. 
29-December 5 — International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

DECEMBER— 
2-7—Great Western Livestock Show, 
Los Angeles. 
7-12—American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration Convention, Chicago. 
12-13—California Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 
17—New Mexico Executive Board 
Meeting, Roswell. 

J ANUARY— 
7-9—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Salt Lake City. 
10-17—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, 
21-23—National Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Salt Lake City. 

FEBRUARY— 
10-11—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Prescott, Ariz. 


Hereford 
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FROM FAMINE TO FEAST 


O YOU REMEMBER’ SENATE 

Document 199, the so-called Green 
Book, put out by the Forest Service in 
early 1936? According to the doctrine 
it expounded, the whole western range 
country was in a serious condition due to 
overgrazing. This treatment of the mat- 
ter laid the blame largely on the 
shoulders of the livestock producers, as 
the part played by drought in underpro- 
duction of forage was almost completely 
ignored. 


In “If and When it Rains,” published 
in 1938 by the American National Live 
Stock Association, these general charges 
against the livestock producers were 
challenged. Proof was presented that an 
almost unprecedented period of drought 
had laid its heavy hand on the West, 
and it was suggested that the blame 
for underproduction should be laid 
where it belonged. 


The soundness of the position then 
taken is now proved beyond the possi- 
bility of question by the range reports 
issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. On September 1, 1941, it reported 
a range condition in the seventeen west- 
ern states of 92, as compared with 93 on 
August 1, 1941, 79 on September 1, 1940, 
and a ten-year average as of September 
1 of 75. Some states reported a condi- 
tion of 100 or better—practically unheard 
of in all the years these records have 
been compiled. Wyoming showed 94 
on September 1; 95 on August 1. That is 
the State in which a high government 
official a few years ago stated: “For the 
last five years over most of the moun- 
tain states you have definitely over- 
stocked your ranges, and you glory in 
your shame.” That he did not know a 
thing about it is now quite clear. 


Nevember, 1941 


Strangely enough, occasional reports 
still come to hand of forest supervisors 
who, apparently not having heard about 
the rains, are still demanding big cuts 
in livestock numbers. One such report 
from Arizona is amusing. The rancher 
involved has been in the spot for some 
fifty years and says the range is now 
better than when he arrived. The forest 
supervisor in question has not really rid- 
den the particular range for many years 
but he is convinced from casual roadside 
observations that something must be 
done. 


In many places the chief worry now is 
the fire hazard as surplus grass dries up. 
Fire guards are being plowed, but disas- 
trous fires are almost certain to be 
recorded. 


It is a well established fact that under- 
use of certain types of range tend to de- 
crease rather than increase carrying ca- 
pacity. It is to be hoped that the Forest 
Service and the Grazing Service will be 
as quick to recognize improved condi- 
tions as they were to demand cuts for 
protection when drought conditions pre- 
vailed. The Propucer is not advocating 
expansion in cattle numbers, but some 
individual permits have been reduced 
below an economic operating basis and 
restoration at least in part of cuts pre- 
viously made would be helpful. 


A little more tolerance in the future 
as conditions change will bring closer 
co-operation and more intelligent han- 
dling of our public ranges. Let us 
hope that the rains in addition to pro- 
viding grass in abundance will also wash 
away the misunderstandings of the past. 


SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 


ARNINGS COME DAILY FROM 

Washington that there is going to be 
very shortly a serious shortage of con- 
sumer goods of almost every kind; this 
despite the fact that presumably we still 
are at peace with the world and that we 
have developed in this country in years 
past the greatest machine for mass pro- 
duction that has ever been known. 


Doubtless the great majority of con- 
sumers do not yet realize the real grav- 
ity of the situation and the fact that, 
with the income of the country at an all- 
time peak, the standard of living, of 
which we have boasted that the world has 
never seen its equal, is about to dip down- 
ward—how far we do not know. Con- 
sumers are confused rather than in- 
formed, because the administration is 
very secretive as to details. For instance, 
they see a supposed shortage in leather 
being met by substitution of rubber (such 
as composition soles for Army shoes) 
when we are even more short of rubber 
and must import our entire supply. They 
wonder what it is all about. 

As the public adjusts itself to the new 
order, it will have ample time to do some 
hard thinking. It will then wonder why 
we seem suddenly to have an insufficient 
supply of almost everything except 
things such as wheat, cotton, etc., on 


which the AAA has spent billions of 
dollars in the past half dozen or more 
years in a fruitless effort to control pro- 
duction. It will wonder if our industrial 
production plant would not have been in 
better order if every effort had not been 
made in recent years to discourage in- 
dustry. It will wonder if our man power 
would not be more efficient today if the 
government had not spent untold billions 
in direct and indirect relief. It will won- 
der at the recent announcement of near- 
record harvestings of wheat, corn, and 
other crops, with mounting surpluses far 
above all previous records. In wheat, for 
example, it is estimated that on July 1 
next our carryover will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 650,000,000 bushels. In short, 
it will wonder if the record is not pretty 
convincing that a completely managed 
economy cannot take the place of free 
enterprise—that eventually it can lead 
only to ruin. 


The brain trusters in Washington— 
that self-anointed group which with no 
previous private record of success dares 
to plan the lives of 130,000,000 people— 
make no secret of their post-war inten- 
tion. They are taking advantage of the 
present emergency to lay plans for more 
complete control of all business activity 
after the war. The billions of dollars we 
are now pouring out in every direction to 
make up for lost time will be money well 
spent if after the war we insist on a re- 
turn to the business methods which made 
this country truly great. We have con- 
clusively demonstrated the fact that gov- 
ernment activity is a poor substitute for 
private enterprise. Certain controls in 
the form of regulation may be necessary, 
but we have gone far beyond the stage 
of mere regulation. Let us hope that 
when the war is over the people will elect 
to return to the paths that gave hope to 
millions of people and that led them to 
fields of opportunity and standards of 
living unmatched in the recorded history 
of the world. 


CO-OPERATION OR CONFLICT 


RGENTINA, FOREVER SEEKING A 
way into the market for meat in the 
United States, is in the news again. Dis- 
patches are again playing up the scheme 
proposed some time ago by the former 
commercial attaché of the Argentine em- 
bassy. Briefly, the idea would be to dis- 
tribute Argentine meat to low-income 
groups in the United States in a way 
much along the line of our food-stamp 
plan. According to the Argentine propo- 
nents, the meat would not get into com- 
mercial channels and therefore would not 
interfere with the domestic cattle grow- 
er’s market. 


Cattlemen will first object to the plan 
because it involves the same danger that 
they have been warding off for years— 
the foot-and-mouth disease menace. But 
objections aside from that are many. It 
would be awkward and unsound for us 
to feed low-income groups in this coun- 
try with meat from Argentina when the 
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eCattlemen prefer 


GLOBE 
PASTEURELLA- 
PSEUDO- 

DIPHTHERICUM 
BACTERIN 


We believe you’ll agree—GLOBE 
Pasteurella- Pseudodiphthericum 
Bacterin is the product of choice 
in the cold, wet season... for 
aid in the prevention of condi- 
tons due to Pasteurella (Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia) organisms 
and other associated organisms. 
Use it with such other adequate 
measures as may be indicated— 
isolation of all affected animals, 
suitable shelter, sanitation, etc. 


GLOBE BLACKLEG 


BACTERIN 
Whole Culture (Alum Treated) 


Now, more than ever, preferred 
by practical cattle raisers .. . 
because one dose of Globe Black- 
leg Bacterin, injected into a 
calf of any age, is recommended 
for lasting protection. When 
you buy, look for the Globe 
trade mark on the famous silver 
box! 


ASK YOUR GLOBE DEALER, OR 
WRITE TO... 


GLOBE LABORATORIES 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
DENVER - KANSAS CITY - MEMPHIS 
LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES 











Livestock Values Are Estab- 
lished on the Central 
Market 


e All livestock values are based upon prices 
arrived at by open, competitive bidding at the 
great central livestock markets. Every sale 
at the stock yards is a public sale. Official 
government market reports record the age, 
weight, quality, and condition of the animals. 
Every lot is sold upon the same basis; that is, 
after feed, water, and rest, permitting regain- 
ing of condition before the animals cross the 
scales. Every sale is on a strictly CASH basis. 
e@ With more than two dozen regular buyers 
of all grades and classes of Cattle, Calves, 
Hogs, Sheep and Lambs looking for supplies 
each day at the Los Angeles Union Stock 
Yards, this market is one of the most attrac- 
tive sales centers for producers and feeders 
in America. For the greatest net cash returns, 
sell your livestock on the Los Angeles market. 


os Angeles Union Stock Yards 


“The Great Western Market” 


cattlemen of the United States are well 
able to supply the market they have. 
Their beef is not outside the bounds of 
the poor man’s pocketbook by any means. 
Many nutritious cuts are available at 
reasonable prices. On the face of it, the 
plan would gain for Argentina only a 
temporary market of a charitable nature 
for a limited amount of beef—surely not 
what Argentina has been after all this 
time. And if not that, then what she ex- 
pects from the plan is something consid- 
erably more, and it would be easy to sus- 
pect that the plan is offered only as 
preparation for an after-war outlet. For 
the present, Argentina has no meat sur- 
plus, as an agricultural committee re- 
cently returned from there found. House- 
wives there are even complaining of ad- 
vanced prices due to heavy exports. 
Lastly, consider the futility of a perma- 
nent trade program between two coun- 
tries based on a commodity that each 
country produces in ample quantity. 


On the other hand, a plan that would 
be readily accepted by the cattlemen and 
the general public and, we hope, Argen- 
tina, is one that has also been in the news 
of late. It is based upon co-operation in 
agriculture in the Americas. Under it an 
inter-American institute would be estab- 
lished in South America to work out “co- 
operative, planned farm programs.” In 
other words, experts would develop in 
South America an agriculture of a tropi- 
cal or semi-tropical nature for which a 
profitable market exists in the United 
States and which would be non-competi- 
tive. Statistics show that the United 
States needs at least nineteen such prod- 
ucts valued at $240,000,000 a year, only a 
fraction of which are now supplied by 
South America. 


Such a plan would lay a sound founda- 
tion for the future of the agriculture of 
the Western Hemisphere. It would have 
the advantage of making for self-suffi- 
ciency in the Western Hemisphere. It 
would be a plan based upon co-operation 
and not conflict. 


A TIME FOR CAUTION 


HERE IS SOME CONFUSION IN 

the public mind about the production 
goal for cattle for 1942 set by Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard. This 
confusion has come about: first, because 
some are taking the term “increased 
marketings” to mean “increased produc- 
tion” at the growing end; second, since 
growers are led to expect from govern- 
ment-given inference good prices for at 
least another year, possibly longer, they 
see every reason for raising a few more 
animals. 


With regard to the program laid out 
by Secretary Wickard, it should be said 
that he has stated his plan clearly. In- 
creased marketing, not greater produc- 
tion, is what his present program for 
cattle involves. His plan acknowledges 
the fact that cattle numbers are ap- 
proaching a peak that may mean danger 
to prices. The trend upwards was well 


on its way long before the food pledge ty 
Britain, on which the increased produc. 
tion plans in general are based, was 
made. It will go from the 71,500,000 
cattle the first of this year to 73,500,000 
by the first of next, the experts say, 
Secretary Wickard remembers that this 
country furnished beef to extra millions 
of people during the last war and, grow. 
ing too many animals, came out of it 
with a bad jolt. 

With regard to the soundness of the 
plan: It is no revelation to a cowman to 
tell him that the cattle business ig at 
least a two-year proposition from the 
cow to her marketable offspring. But 
that fact should forever be kept in mind. 
The cattle grower must play a safer 
game than some of the others. 

Nor is it news to him that there are 
forces outside the cattle business that 
are also at work. Hog growing is being 
mightily encouraged these days. Sheep 
raising seems to be growing popular, 

But if a more impelling reason for 
holding down numbers is_ needed, it 
might be found in today’s price situa- 
tion that offers a right good sale for 
old cows or other misfits in the herd. 

It seems that the course is clear. Rid- 
ing hard so close to the peak in cattle 
numbers, can offer no gain without the 
long chance. And, the chance may be 
against you. The more widely that truth 
is accepted, the safer will be the opera- 
tions ahead. In short, it is a time for 
caution for the cattleman. 


DEATHS 


Mahlon C. (Tug) Wilson, widely 
known old-time cowboy, died in Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, recently. Wilson, who 
worked for the Kendrick Cattle Com- 
pany and its predecessors for half a 
century, was born in Hamilton County, 
Indiana, in 1855. He came into Wyom- 
ing with a herd of cattle from Texas. 


J. A. Tartar, sixty-three, prominent 
Idaho livestock man, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on October 4. He settled in 
Idaho in 1901 and had made his home at 
Mann Creek since 1917. He was active in 
public affairs, particularly in behalf of 
the cattlemen. For many years he had 
been a director of the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


Edward A. Cudahy, Sr., founder of 
the Cudahy Packing Company and the 
last of the old-time packers who built 
the huge present-day packing plants, 
died recently at his home in Chicago 
from a heart attack. He was eighty- 
one years of age. Cudahy went to work 
when he was twelve in the plant of one 
of the pioneer Milwaukee packers. After 
five years there, he went to Chicago to 
work for Armour and Company, later 
establishing, with his brother, the 
Cudahy-Armour plant at Omaha. In 
1890 they bought the Armour interest 
and established their own firm. 
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WASHINGTON 


OPINION HOLDS TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO IS ‘COUNTRY’ 


IERRA DEL FUEGO, INSULAR 

tip of southern South America, is 
again given the status of a separate 
“eountry” for purposes of regulations 
under the sanitary clause in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 in a recent opinion by the 
Department of Justice. 

Under the tariff act, shipments of 
fresh meat are barred from Tierra del 
Fuego because of the secretary of agri- 
culture’s findings that the country of 
which the island is a part harbors 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Depart- 
ment of Justice’s opinion now requires 
the secretary to go further and deter- 
mine whether or not Tierra del Fuego is 
sufficiently far removed from the main- 
land to avoid risk of introduction of the 
disease. 

The attorney general’s opinion is sub- 
stantially a confirmation of a former 
conclusion involving the same question 
given out on May 16, 1941. Reconsid- 
eration of that opinion was requested by 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, who 
contended that both law and department 
regulations having to do with the sani- 
tary matter were based on the theory of 
applying the embargo to the disease 
infested country as a whole rather than 
to a region or part of the country. The 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion also asked reconsideration of the 
attorney general’s original opinion. 


In a protest against the re-examined 
opinion, the American National, in a 
telegram by its secretary, F. E. Mollin, 
to the secretary of agriculture, pointed 
out that “if relaxation is permitted, the 
Tierra del Fuego incident will become 
the opening wedge for other fresh meat 
imports from Argentina which cannot 
but lead to an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease” in the United States. 
“Inasmuch as the attorney general’s 
opinion places final decision in your 
hands, the livestock industry and agri- 
culture are placing their trust in you 
to prevent any relaxation or circum- 
vention of our necessary sanitary em- 
bargoes.” 


TREATY CUTS CANNED 
BEEF, HIDE TARIFFS 


TOCKMEN WERE NOT HAPPY TO 
learn in mid-October that the United 
States had concluded a reciprocal trade 
treaty with Argentina which reduced by 
half the 6-cent duty on canned beef and 
hides and cut virtually in two the rates 
on casein, tallow, oleo oil, and other 
products. 

Representing the first commercial 
trade treaty with Argentina in nearly a 
century, the agreement provides, on the 
part of Argentina, for tariff reductions 
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largely on industrial items from the 
United States, and, on the part of the 
United States, largely for reduction in 
tariffs on agricultural products, includ- 
ing certain wools. 


Hailed as a move to keep Hitler out of 
the Argentine market, the pact never- 
theless was sharply criticized by live- 
stock representatives. J. Elmer Brock, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, said he was “unable 
to reconcile this with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard’s urging a 
heavier marketing of cattle to ward off 
a domestic cattle surplus. If we are to 
follow the silly procedure of buying Ar- 
gentine good will, it should be paid for 
by the nation as a whole and not by the 
cattle industry.” At Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National, said the agreement 
is evidence that the “reciprocal trade 
program has degenerated into a straight 
program to cut the tariff regardless of 
the effect upon producers in this coun- 
try.” 

Many western and midwestern sena- 
tors criticized the treaty. Press items 
quoted Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming: 
“While we granted reduced tariffs on 
44 per cent of Argentina’s exports to the 
United States, she granted reductions 
on only 18.2 per cent of our exports to 
Argentina;” Senator Johnson of Colo- 
rado: “Appeasement of Argentina to 
keep her out of the Axis ought to be 
done with federal funds and not out of 
the pocketbooks of our livestock in- 
dustry;” Senator Adams, of Colorado: 
“It is the opening wedge for further 
concessions affecting the western live- 
stock industry;” Senator Butler, of Ne- 
braska: “Producers of beef cattle, dairy 
products, wool, and flaxseed again are 
sacrificed;” Representative Coffee, of 
Nebraska: “It is further evidence of the 
need for legislation to require that all 
such treaties be ratified by the Senate.” 

Wool spokesmen pointed out that the 
reductions would mean a large increase 
in importation and that it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that such in- 
creases have a depressing effect on all 
wool prices in the Boston market. 


PRICE CONTROL 


After extended hearings on the ad- 
ministration’s price control bill, the 
House at the end of October was ready 
to consider the bill. A drastic recom- 
mendation made in hearings was that 
of Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau: to cut corporate profits to not 
more than 6 per cent of invested capi- 
tal. He opposed a wage ceiling because 
“in free countries labor is not a com- 
modity, human beings are not property, 
and they should not be treated as such.” 
Bernard Baruch, advocate of complete 
price control, said that it would be im- 
possible to set ceilings on prices and 






The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, ete. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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not on labor costs which went to make 
up these prices. Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Eccles said that wages could not 
be left to rise indiscriminately or a 
high-level floor “realistically put under 
farm prices and no ceiling.” The ad- 
ministration bill would authorize the 
President to impose ceilings on farm 
prices so long as they stay above 110 
per cent of parity. It would leave 
wages free of control. 

In a “parity price formula act,” pro- 
posed by Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, 
the base price for any agricultural com- 
modity would be the average during 
1919-1929 multiplied by the latest all- 
commodity index figure. Beef cattle 
under the formula would rate a price as 
of September 27, 1941, of $6.54. 

Representative Albert D. Gore, of 
Tennessee, proposed a price control bill 
that would use the week of October 6 
to 12 as the base period at which com- 
modity prices, rents, and wages would 
be frozen. 


ANTI-MARGARINE MEASURE 


A bill that would prohibit shipment 
and sale of oleomargarine containing 
milk products in interstate commerce 
has been introduced in Congress. Yellow- 
colored oleomargarine and_ products 
imitating butter in color, flavor, and 
appearance would likewise be restricted. 
Advertisements and display of such 
products would also be regulated. 


FBI CO-OPERATION IN NEW LAW 


The FBI will co-operate in adminis- 
tering the recently enacted National 
Cattle Theft Act. That information 
was given out at Casper, Wyoming, when 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation met with representative stockmen 
from a number of western states to 
discuss provisions of the new act and 
existing state brand and inspection laws. 








PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS CASES 

The celebrated Kansas City commis- 
sion rate case is to be reopened on the 
order of the Department of Agriculture. 
The order followed a petition by the 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange ask- 
ing for higher rates because of (1) 
employees’ demands for increased pay; 
(2) increased taxes and costs; (3) in- 
equalities “in salaries paid by our or- 
ganization when compared with other 
industries requiring less skill;” (4) “un- 
deserved hardships on fixed income em- 
ployees;” and (5) competition of country 
sales rings. . . . The Denver Union 
Stock Yards Company has filed excep- 
tions to the recent tentative order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture dismissing 
a petition of the company for increased 
rates. 


SUGGESTED CATTLE MARKETINGS 


In the “production” goal for beef 
cattle in 1942—one of increased mar- 
keting rather than increased production 
—it is suggested that increased quan- 
tities of beef and veal be obtained prin- 
cipally from increased marketings in 
the states producing cattle mainly for 
beef, so as to keep numbers in these 
states on January 1, 1943, at about the 
same level as a year earlier. It is sug- 
gested that marketings of beef cattle 
from the range states be increased in 
1942 from 18 to 22 per cent above the 
marketings in 1940. On the other hand, 
it is suggested that there be little or 
no increase in total cattle marketings 
from state where dairying is important. 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXTENSION 


President Roosevelt in his press con- 
ference said that ‘he would ask Con- 
gress to extend the social security pro- 
gram to farmers and farm workers, 
domestic servants, professional men, and 
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others who are not now covered. If 
Congress agrees with him, approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 persons would then 
come under the Social Security Act— 
double the present number. The Presj- 
dent said that payroll taxes might be 
increased and a system would be worked 
out by which more federal aid would be 
extended to less wealthy states. The 
enlarging of the program, the President 
said, would also act as a slight inflation 
deterrent. 


BOMBING RANGES 


Eight hundred seventy thousand acres 
of grazing lands on the public domain 
have been set aside in various sections 
for use as practice bombing ranges, etc,, 
according to Grazing Director R. H. 
Rutledge. On the practice ranges, sand 
bombs containing small charges of black 
powder will be used, and no demolition 
of the areas as livestock range will take 
place. These public lands will be re- 
stored to grazing use after they have 
served the purposes of the War De- 
partment. 


BARS UNSIGHTLY BILLBOARDS 


Unsightly billboards and other adver- 
tising displays which mar the landscape 
or constitute definite traffic hazards to 
the traveling public henceforth will be 
barred from the public lands of the 
United States, under new regulations 
announced by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Other commercial bill- 
boards will cost 20 cents per square 
foot of sign space under the price estab- 
lished. Under the restrictions, advertis- 
ing may not appear on natural objects, 
such as trees or rocks on the lands, and 
serial signs are banned. Exempt signs 
include public notices, informative road 
signs and highway markers, aviation 
symbols, fair advertisements, and limited 
city or village advertisements. 








rawford Hereford Breeders’ Association offers in its annual fall sale of Registered Hereford 
Bulls .. . 40 coming two-year-olds .. . a few tried sires . . . several herd bull prospects. 


SIRES 


Battle Mischief 7th Battle Spartan 


CONSIGNORS 


Buffington Hereford P. L. Raben & Sons 


Bocaldo Tone 19th Advance Onward Ranch Frank Gue 

Double Domino 2d Mischief Stanway 250th NOV James W. Forbes V. C. Kennedy 
Royal Domino 25th Spartan Lad 65th . D. L. Kay rallies H 

Real Prince 1st Spartan Battle 1 a Ich Fr William Hern 
Battle Domino 21st Battle Pioneer 10th — So Del Bigelow 

New Prince 49th Nebr. Advance Domino 6th G. C. Swinbank Wilson Brothers 
Battle Advance Sir Russell Levi Richardson Oscar Skavdahl and 


Spartan Over 
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C. F. LaRiviere Son 


Bulls will be judged at 10 o’clock ... Sale starts at { o’clock ... A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 
SALE TO BE HELD IN HEATED PAVILION 


mamma Crawford, Nebraskawowowwww 
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ALL’S WELL EXCEPT FOR 
BIG BULLOCK MAKERS 
By JAMES E. POOLE 


ELLOWING BY BEEF-MAKERS 

over the outcome of this year’s crop 
of big bullocks injects a harsh note into 
an otherwise placid market atmosphere. 
Every other species and grade of live- 
stock is selling satisfactorily. Feeders 
blame the government for refusing to 
put a prop under their market, ignoring 
the fact that cupidity was the actual 
cause. Charting their course by govern- 
ment policy during the past year when 
the Army and Navy paid stiff premiums 
for weighty steers on the theory that 
nothing was too good for the fighting 
forces, beef-makers ran into long feeds, 
to discover that federal policies had 
changed. At the quartermaster’s office, 
they were apprised that choice heavy 
beef was uneconomical—a decision that 
automatically threw an excessive tonnage 
into the domestic market hopper, where 
it exercised a bearish influence all 
through the season. A 24 per cent in- 
crease in fat-cattle slaughter in Septem- 
ber, compared with the same month last 
year, was practically all excessive weight. 

Big beef has lost out so far as con- 
sumers are concerned, definitely and 
permanently. Even the Kosher people 
down in New York balk at buying it. Dis- 
tributors are under the necessity of bon- 
ing carcasses and slicing what formerly 
sold in the joint. Seaboard trade on both 
coasts will not give it consideration. On 
the Atlantic coast, ocean passenger busi- 
ness has disappeared. A New York man 
in Chicago recently asserted that he was 
definitely out of business. “When At- 
lantic liners were making the crossing 
weekly and a fleet went down the North 
River daily, I did ton-lot beef business, 
scorning smaller orders,” he said “When 
Hitler asserted himself, I was out on a 
limb. Having no city beef trade, I had 
no alternative but live on fat—savings 
accumulated over a period of years.” No 
Statistics are available, but incredible 
quantities of the best beef available went 
into marine refrigerators bound for 
Europe; and they invariably bought for 
the round trip, as costs on the other side 
were substantially higher. Nobody 
handling beef is in business now on West 
Street, New York, or in the vicinity. 

Distinct, legible handwriting is on the 
wall; those who refuse to heed it, lack 
sense. A few carcasses over 1,200 pounds 
will always find a place in the distribu- 
tion, but making them is a perennial 
hazard. Next year no excess supply is 
probable, but feeders have a penchant for 
running into long feeds whenever the 
previous year developed high prices 
which are invariably the sequence of 
Scarcity the previous year. Hotel and 
restaurant trade is definitely on a light- 
weight basis. Even Boston, that could 
always be depended on, has switched to 
yearlings. 
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MARKETS 


eee years ago, Dean Curtiss of 

Iowa Agricultural College, sent a 
two-page protest to an eastern magazine, 
setting forth that the craze for so-called 
“baby beef,” then at the inception stage, 
was an economic fallacy minus rhyme 
and reason. Asking my opinion, I told 
him: “Dean, you are absolutely right, but 
nothing can avert a change.” Meanwhile 
demand for a food stigmatized as “neither 
beef nor veal” has become a furore; 
heifers formerly selling $1.50 to $2 per 
cwt. below mature steers are actually 
eligible to a premium—actually and fre- 
quently top the Chicago market. This is 
due solely to weight, as heifers carry 
excess kidney fat that impairs yield. At 
present, 1,200 pounds is the limit of ac- 
ceptable fat-steer weight. Above that, 
penalization is in evidence. 

This is merely an individual opinion: 
If another steer weighing in excess of 
1,200 pounds never went to the killing 
beds, the economic status of every arm 
of the trade would be substantially im- 
proved. Feeders would save an _ ines- 
timable quantity of feed; processors 
would not be under the necessity of bon- 








Sell Your Feeders and Buy Your Bulls; 
at the 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


October 31—November 6 
1941 


For catalogue, write E. J. Fjeldsted, Mgr., Ogden, Utah 
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ing, slicing, and otherwise reducing meat 
packages as they go to the retailer’s 
counter. A perennial wrangle between 
dealer and customer over weight would 
cease, and the atmosphere of every 
sphere improve. Let the diminishing 
group of consumers taking heavy beef be 
content with the product of steers weigh- 
ing around or under 1,200 pounds. This 
will make a reliable outlet for 1,100-to 
1,200-pound bullocks at standardized 
prices. 

The government man down in Wash- 
ington who recently told a committee of 
cattlemen seeking federal money support 
for big bullocks that fat on beef was 
wasty and that the Army threw it away 
said a mouthful. Tons of it go into 
garbage cans continuously. The govern- 
ment man also asserted that making a 
behemoth steer was a gambling operation 
and that the Army people had no inten- 
tion of encouraging that practice. Bat- 
teries of slot machines—one-armed 
bandits, as they are called—present 
superior facilities for throwing money 
to the little birds, but the appeal to a 
considerable element is irresistible. One 
season of high prices puts innumerable 
steers on the long-fed route—ten to 
twelve months—and every critter is a 
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Generation 
upon 
generation 


No successful beef cattle 
herd has been built in a day. 
Character—that indescriba- 
ble quality that spells suc- 
cess—comes only through 
years of intelligent con- 
structive work. 
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risk. A large element of feed-lot owners 
shower affection on the mammoth steer 
which is at frequently recurring periods 
a gold brick. Pursuit of profit in this 
sphere is as elusive as locating the little 
pea under the shell formerly in vogue at 
county fairs. 


As I remember the incident, Dean 
Curtiss’ protest concerned the enormous 
waste of raw material by sending light 
yearlings to the beef cooler, in which he 
was right. Right now that is being done 
on an enormous scale. Not only is the 
practice wasty, but it reduces beef ton- 
nage seriously. Diminutive heifers weigh- 
ing 600 to 650 pounds, frequently less, 
and 850- to 900-pound steers, figure con- 
spicuously on beef-house rails. The prac- 
tice is denuding western pastures of 
young cattle; already the industry is 
largely on a cow and calf basis. Feeders 
are not satisfied with calves carrying 
normal growth at weaning time, clamor- 
ing for the midget and willing to pay 
substantial premiums to get it. For eco- 
nomic reasons, weight of steers emerg- 
ing from the feed-lot should be any- 
where from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. This 
would standardize the product and op- 
erate advantageously to all concerned. 
Anyhow, a yearling is the safest animal 
for the average feeder to handle. It has 
run the gauntlet of many diseases to 
which bovine infancy is heir, can handle 
itself creditably, and in competent hands 
makes maximum gains at minimum cost. 
Too many neophytes have courted calves 
to the disadvantage of both the animals 
and themselves. 


-L HERE may be more cattle concealed 
in the Corn Belt than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1940, but the writer, who 
has motored 20,000 miles over Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa during the past 
ten weeks, has not been able to locate 
them. All over this territory the cattle 
movement has been and still is outward— 
a period of liquidation, as heavy weekly 
slaughter indicates. That cattle in stor- 
age are more numerous than a year ago 
anybody will testify. All current talk 
centers on replacement. The war, Hitler, 
what is Washington going to do, and 
other timely topics get scant attention. 
“Where can I get cattle? What will they 
cost?” is the stereotyped inquiry. Even 
the preachers are concerned. The bald, 
indisputable fact is that the cattle have 
not come in, and it is doubtful if they 
will, as, dismayed by new cost, many 
feeders are taking a season “off.” Except 
in Iowa, the government corn loan is 
fairly satisfactory, suggestive of a win- 
ter trip to Florida or California. Millions 
of dollars that would otherwise go into 
cattle will lie idle in the bank through- 
out the winter. 


The whole Corn Belt is soggy with 
money. Bankers are hungry for cattle 
loans, as farm mortgages are not avail- 
able, thanks to Uncle Sam’s_ open- 
handedness. Commission men who for- 
merly made extensive cattle and sheep 
loans are out of the business and, as com- 
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missions are skimpy, are not partici- 
pating in current war prosperity. A 
break in stock cattle is such a remote 
prospect that livestock paper suffers 
severely from restricted circulation. The 
trade—feeders and dealers—is far from 
bullish concerning stockers. In fact, the 
majority is ready to bet that replacement 
cost has not hit the ceiling. 

As the beef-house is in serious compe- 
tition with the feed-lot, this condition 
cannot improve. Packers are taking thou- 
sands of steers in the two-way category 
for immediate conversion into beef that 
needs another ninety to one hundred 
days in the feed-lot. Current beef de- 
mand is such that they have no alterna- 
tive, and they can make a turn-over in 
ten days, while beef-makers must go at 
least three months. Every flash steer 
swinging on the sold rail in a beef-house 
means a reduction in 1942 tonnage. 


Contention that the West is full of 
young cattle is refuted by asking prices, 
for which owners are standing pat, 
increasing difficulties for the feeder. 
Statisticians may know where the cattle 
surplus is. Feeders are having a heck of 
a time satisfying their needs. The whole 
Corn Belt and its environs need cattle in 
the worst way, and that includes Penn- 
sylvania, both Virginias, and even New 
York, and whence they are coming, pro- 
vided they come, is a problem not likely 
to be solved. 

At present, around 250,000 cattle are 
being converted into edible product each 
week, and yet the dressed market does 
not regurgitate a single ounce. With the 
passing of the Chicago carlot show, the 
last big bullock will disappear. There- 
after, and immediately, killers will run 
into a crop of light and medium weight, 
low dressing steers and, to borrow race- 
track parlance, a new book will be made. 
By the generous use of “supplements,” 
otherwise commercial feeds, rapid gains 
are being made with intent on an early 
turn-over. As a burned child dreads fire, 
so does the average cattle feeder fear 
weight after the trimming the market 
has recently given him. As the product 
of 250,000 cattle weekly, carrying 
maximum weight, has gone with celerity 
into the rapacious maw of the American 
consumer, what will happen when num- 
bers and tonnage are reduced? 


T HE Secretary of Agriculture predicts 
glibly, if not confidently, a substantial 
increase in beef production next year. 
The wish is father to the thought. Num- 
bers will probably be repeated, but 
poundage will be lacking. Nineteen forty- 
one beef production was an obvious draft 
on future supply. Beef is the only food 
requiring more than a year to make. As 
Jerry Simpson, venerable statesman of 
Kansas, says: “Even the deity is unable 
to make a two-year-old steer in a week.” 
There is a definite limit to synthetic 
ingenuity. 

Pork production may be dismissed in 
a few words: The government is regu- 
lating prices and stimulating produc- 
tion. The process is simple: When hog 


prices decline, Washington buys prod- 
uct; on increase, it curtails orders for 
lease-lend and military purposes. Aver. 
age drove cost at Chicago during the 
winter packing season will hover around 
$10.50 per cwt., possibly dropping to $10 
at the low point, and between feeding 
the Army and Navy, satisfying an enor- 
mous consumer demand, and sending a 
heavy poundage to the bottom of the 
Atlantic in an effort to replenish John 
Bull’s depleted cupboard, swine growers 
of the nation will be kept busy, although 
they are being amply rewarded. Uncle 
Sam is supporting the egg, butter, cheese, 
poultry, hog, and even the lamb market, 
through wool, but so far as he is con- 
cerned the cattleman may hike to that 
bourne the existence of which Bob In- 
gersoll so strenuously denied. 


FIRE HAZARD PRECAUTIONS 


Precautions against fire hazards in 
the Southwest’s excellent range pastures 
this season are given in a release by 
J. L. Lantow, chief of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service range conservation di- 
vision in the Southwest: Distribute live- 
stock so that the pasture most exposed 
to fire hazard is grazed first; in some 
areas, planting of a strip of vegetation 
which will stay green during winter 
will be helpful; in other areas, plowing 
of a fireguard may be necessary; combi- 
nation of plowing and burning to provide 
a narrow fireguard may be used, but 
grass must be burned only when wind 
and moisture conditions are favorable; 
blading off a strip, being careful not to 
remove the grass crown; and forming 
organizations to fight fire systematically. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
MEAT BUSINESS GOOD 


“Frigorificos” and meat canners of 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, are working at 
capacity production as a result of in- 
creased orders from England and the 
United States, says Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Chief demand is for canned 
meat, and the large packers have had to 
reduce their normal production of jerked 
beef. Heavy demand for cattle has led to 
increases in the price of livestock... . 
Argentina is reported to be sending 
1,000 tons of meat a day to England in 
the face of a shipping shortage and the 
raider, bomber, and submarine menace. 


ATLANTIC SIDE OF PANAMA 
CONTROLS DISTRIBUTION OF BEEF 

Control of beef distribution on the 
Atlantic side of Panama has been taken 
over from private enterprise and lodged 
with the government, the announced ob- 
ject being the elimination of intermedi- 
aries, stabilization of prices, and guar- 
antee of supply, states Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Under the new plan, 
butchers will be furnished with cards 
indicating the price of all cuts and will 
be governed by these fixed prices 
dealing with the consumer. 
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UNEVEN PRICES INVADE 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


By H. W. FRENCH 


= THE MIDDLE OF SEPTEM- 
per the cattle market, with the ex- 
ception of weighty fed steers, gave a 
fairly good account of itself, although 
there was a softer tendency to prices, 
especially late on 
stocker and feeder 
steers. Hog prices 
have been working 
down sharply and 
by the middle of 
October hit the 
lowest level since 
the beginning of 
July, and if trade 
interests are to be 
believed further 
declines are ahead, 
especially with the 
arrival of inclem- 
ent weather which certainly will mini- 
mize weight gains. Fat-lamb prices 
enjoyed a sharp upturn late in Septem- 
ber and then broke badly only to recover 
around the middle of October. 

Among those who continued bullish in 
their ideas on all kinds of grain-fed 
steers are some who are beginning to 
have other notions on anything with 
weight. Reports indicate that some sec- 
tions of Ohio and Iowa are about to 
turn loose with heavy steers above 1,600 
pounds which have been held back in the 
hope of a price rise, and in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska there are sev- 
eral strings above 1,300 pounds which 
must start marketward soon, as they 
are in choice-to-prime condition already. 
It is easy to see the trend of buyers’ 
needs when it will be remembered that 
the dividing line on steers attracting 
plenty of competition was 1,300 pounds 
a few months ago, then buyers put 1,200 
pounds as the limit of active buying, 
and now only the steers from 1,150 
pounds down are getting the call. 

September cattle slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection skipped above 1,000,000 
head for the largest September kill since 
1936 and the third largest September on 
record. Fed steers at Chicago from 
May to September were marketed at the 
highest average weights since 1922. All 
figures indicate a heavy tonnage of beef 
and heavy dressed carcasses have not 
been moving readily enough for buyers 
of live steers to show any particular at- 
tention recently to big steers unless they 
were highly finished and suitable only 
for specialty purposes. During Sep- 
tember, Chicago reported 101,000 fat 
steers grading from high good to aver- 
age choice or above and averaging 1,118 
pounds. That was the largest number 
of such cattle since May, 1934. 

There was a larger percentage of 
choice-to-prime beef steers at Chicago in 
September, the increase standing 5 per 
cent above August and nearly 13 per 
cent over September, 1940. The average 
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cost of such steers in September figured 
$12.02 against $12.06 in August and 
$12.53 a year ago.. Good-grade steers 
averaged $11.56 in September, $11.58 in 
August, and $11.15 last September; 
common and medium grades jointly, 
around $1.30 higher than September, 
1940; all grades for September figured 
$11.73—the same as August and 23 cents 
above a year ago. 

The movement of grass cattle is on 
the increase, and some of the western 
and mid-western markets reported runs 
larger than previously this season but 
still below other years. Storms have 
not been encountered and gains on range 
feed continue good. Range conditions 
in October were exceptionally good, but 
heavy rains have done some damage to 
the hay crop in some sections. The big 
end of the range cattle already marketed 
and suitable for slaughter consisted 
chiefly of cows, while the number of 
grass-fat steers and heifers has been 
unusually small. 


Mip-ocroser prices at Chicago 
were very uneven, with good-to-choice 
fed steers from 1,100 pounds down sell- 
ing on about a par with a month earlier. 
Common and medium grades with the 
exception of plain heavies showed little 
change, but most of the heavy steers 
grading good and better showed 25 to 59 
cents’ loss, and in instances the decline 
registered more where animals weighed 
above 1,400 pounds. Fed heifers were 
largely steady to 25 cents’ lower, 
although some of the common and me- 
dium short-feds suffered greater decline. 
Best cows were a little lower, but com- 
mon and medium grades were corre- 
spondingly higher. Canners and cutters 
also displayed strength and_ strong 
weight cutters were active throughout 
and looked considerably higher. Bulls 
worked upward and then slumped, so 
that late sales averaged around 25 cents 
lower than a month ago. Calves and 
vealers were mostly 50 cents lower, but 
most of the loss was reported late. 
Several loads of highly finished steers 
around 900 to 1,125 pounds made $12.75 
to $12.90 at Chicago during early Octo- 
ber, but most of the 1,000- to 1,200- 
pound steers grading good to choice 
cleared at $11.25 to $12.50. Occasional 
loads of choice-to-prime 1,240- to 1,300- 
pound steers scored $12.60 to $12.75, but 
prime 1,331-pound arrivals late sold at 
$12.35 and for the month most of the 
heavies were secured at $11 to $12. 
Steers from 800 to 1,000 pounds brought 
a distinct premium over 1,300- to 1,550- 
pound kinds which had been fed from 
eight to fourteen months. There were 
some 1,452-pound Montana _grass-fat 
steers as high as $10.85 and others usu- 
ally cleared at $10 to $10.50. Best 
grain-fed mixed yearlings landed at 
$12.35 to $12.75, and outstanding light 
and medium weight heifers scored $12.60 
to $12.75 with heavies as high as $12.50. 
Bulk of good-to-choice fed heifers landed 
at $11.25 to $12, while short-feds and 





Range 
Wafer Cake 


100% Proteins Perfectly 
Blended . . Nothing More 


Bunk Pellets 


Guaranteed 41 pounds rich 
Protein in every 100-lb. sack. 
You can’t buy a better protein 
supplement than LINSOY. 


If you want a feed that is one 
in a thousand, rather than one 
of a thousand, here it is! 


LINSOY has the right com- 
bination of the world’s best 
proteins all in one. 


Manufactured by 


A. A. NIXON & CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 





GRUBS 


(Ox Warbles) 
EASILY - SAFELY - ECONOMICALLY 


“th BERAK 


If your cattle are infested with 
grubs (ox warbles), you share an 
annual loss of over $50,000,000 
(U.S.D.A. figures). Don’t share this 
loss! Kill the grubs with BERAKO 
—a ROTENONE liquid tested and 
approved by many county agents, 
dairymen and cattle raisers. 

Write for FREE Bulletin on Control 
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Dept. N. Palo Alto, Calif. 





























DIP DATA 


Contains information regarding the non- 
poisonous rotenone-sulphur dips and what 
to use for various parasites on cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. 


Send for your copy today. It is free! 
We carry a complete stock of dips 
GET OUR PRICES 
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grassy natives were to be had at $9 to 
$10.50, although there were some straight 
range-fat heifers at $10.50 to $10.75. 
Common-to-medium beef cows sold at 
$7.25 to $8 while good offerings were 
noted frequently at $8.25 to $9 and 
some at $9.25 to $9.40, with outstanding 
1,051-pound Colorados topping at $10. 
Although there were many days when 
heavy sausage bulls sold at $9.25 to 
$9.50, it was hard to beat $9 at mid- 
October, light bulls selling usually at 
$7.75 to $8.25. Vealers topped fre- 
quently at $14.50 with the practical late 
limit at $14 and heavy grass vealers 
closing down to $10.75. 

Choice-to-prime 1,104-pound fed steers 
and 940-pound mixed yearlings at Oma- 
ha reached $12.40 and other choice 1,000- 
to 1,200-pound steers scored $12 to 
$12.25 but the bulk grading good-to- 
choice sold at $10.75 to $11.75. Choice 
1,424-pound weights were noted as high 
as $11.75 and late choice 1,590-pound 
weights went down to $10.65. Many of 
the 1,300- to 1,500-pound loads were 
taken at $11.25 to $11.60 when choice. 
Relatively few steers went to killers 
below $10.25. The grand champion ecar- 
lot of fat steers at the Omaha show 
scored $14.75 per cwt., and the grand 
champion individual made $1.05 per 
pound. Good-to-choice fed heifers cleared 
at $10.50 to $12.10, while medium-to- 
good grass-fat cows landed at $8 to 
$8.85, although some grain-fed 1,225- 
pound arrivals reached $9.25. Better 
grade sausage bulls usually made $8.25 
to $8.85 and veal calves went downward 
from $12.50. Kansas City reported 
bulk medium-to-choice grain-fed steers 
at $10 to $11.75, although choice around 
1,130 to 1,260 pounds registered at $12.10 


to $12.50 and comparable 1,300- to 
1,460-pound loads at $11.50 to $11.85. 
Choice-to-prime 1,030-pound weights 
reached $12.85, a price also paid on out- 
standing 914-pound heifers. Good-to- 
choice heifers sold at $11 to $12.60. 
Common-to-medium  grass-fat heifers 
made $8 to $10 and common-to-good 
grass cows scored $7 to $8.75. Grass-fat 
steers usually ranged from $7.75 to $10, 
but some averaging 1,250 pounds fed 
grain on the grass made $10.85. Com- 
mon-to-medium grass heifers at Sioux 
City sold at $7.50 to $9.50, with some 
700-pound Dakotas at $10.15 and com- 
mon-to-medium grass cows at $7 to $7.75. 
Good-to-choice fed steers at Denver made 
$11 to $12.25 and choice fed heifers fre- 
quently sold at $11.50 to $12.10. Range 
cows bulked at $7.50 to $8.50 but some 
reached $9, and heifers off of grass were 
reported at $8 to $10. Some 1,022-1,053- 
pound Canadian heifers at St. Paul made 
$8.85 and medium-to-good Canadian 
cows were taken at $7 to $8.50, while 
medium-to-good steers landed at $9.50 
to $10.50 and came from Canada. Other 
common-to-good grass-fat heifers sold 
at $7 to $10. 


Ir WAS quite common on Mondays “or 
the cattle receipts at Missouri River 
markets to include from 50 to 65 per 
cent stockers and feeders, and at times 
Kansas City reported 75 to 80 per cent 
suitable for replacement purposes. The 
country demand appeared very irregular, 
and because of the unsatisfactory action 
of grain-fed slaughter classes there 
were times when feeder buyers became 
exceptionally bearish. Naturally the 
tendency was downward, as far as prices 
were concerned, but even after values 


worked down they still remained higher 
than a year ago. Stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago around the start of 
October cost $10.33 against $9.01 a year 
ago, with the cost at Kansas City $9.98 
and $8.21, respectively, and at St. Pay} 
$8.81 and $8.11, respectively. 

The total number of cattle and calves 
into Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska for 
stocker and feeder purposes through 
public stockyards and direct for Septem- 
ber totaled 270,187 against 386,396 a 
year earlier, and the in-movement from 
July through September for these states 
was 495,639 and 803,459, respectively, 
Whether the high price of replacement 
cattle or lack of financial ability to pay 
for them has reduced the general num- 
ber on feed in such states is not known, 
but reports indicate that in some areas 
the purchaser must put up 25 per cent 
of the total cost or loans are not forth- 
coming. 

Developments up to October 1 point 
to a considerable decrease in cattle feed- 
ing during the 1941-42 fall and winter 
season aS compared with a year ago, 
according to a report issued by the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service. Most of 
this decrease is reported from the Corn 
Belt, although there may be a heavy 
movement during the last three months 
of the year. Feed supplies are ample 
to abundant in the Corn Belt, but feed 
costs are considerably higher than a 
year ago. The number fed in Kansas 
may be larger this year. Western states 
mostly show a decrease and some of 
them show an increase, as does the win- 
ter wheat area of Texas. So far, north- 
ern Colorado feed-lots are only partially 
filled. 


Some of our enthusiastic, up-to-date breeders are consignors 


AAPAAAPPPAPIPAPIIAIEAA 


60 BULLS 


Mostly coming two-year- 
olds. Several herd bull 
prospects. 


Wilbur Drybread, President 
Valentine, Nebraska 


VALENTINE, NEBR. 


in the 


NORTHWEST NEBRASKA 
HEREFORD BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
SALE 


PPPPAPPPPPIIPIIEN 


12 HEIFERS 


Females that deserve con- 
sideration by high-class 
reeders. 


Harold J. Harms, Secretary 
Wood Lake, Nebraska 


NOVEMBER 18 


Quality, in most part, is of the same high standard that has made Sandhills cattle famous. Prin- 
cipal blood-lines are: Pioneer, Onward Domino, Real Prince Domino, Beau Caldo, Battle Mischief 


7th, and others. 


For catalog, address 


Ed Belsky, Sales Manager, Merriman, Nebraska 


Col. A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 
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Lawrence Mollin, for American Cattle Producer 
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After some uneven stocker and feeder 
markets at Chicago, the trade settled 
down to 2 basis where buyers had more 
to say than was the case during carly 
September and considerable bearishness 
resulted. Most buyers were after light 
yearlings and calves, and at times it 
was hardly possible to move heavy feeder 
steers. Mid-October prices for steers on 
country account at Chicago were mostly 
95 to 50 cents lower than a month earlier, 
while cows and heifers which continued 
exceptionally scarce showed no material 
fluctuation. Calves were in such satis- 
factory demand that price changes were 
practically nil. Despite the way the 
late market was, there was a_ spot 
around the start of October when light 
yearling steers were as much as 25 to 
50 cents higher than two weeks earlier. 


Any NUMBER of choice light year- 
ling stock steers at Chicago sold at $12 
to $12.50, and many of these came from 
Colorado. The big end of the little 
cattle sold from $11 up and some weigh- 
ing as high as 800 pounds reached 
$11.50.There were good-to-choice 1,000- 
pound Montana feeder steers taken at 
$10 to $10.80, but common and medium 
kinds sold largely at $8 to $9.75. Com- 
mon natives in odd lots hit the lowest 
level of the season and occasionally 
went down to $7.25. Best Wyoming 
steer calves went out at $13.50 to $13.75 
and choice heifer calves reached $12. 


Bulk of the good-to-choice steers on 
country account at Omaha made $10 
to $11.25 and the medium-to-good sold 
at $9 to $9.50. There were strictly 
choice 600- to 650-pound yearlings, how- 
ever, at $11.60 to $12.15. Most of the 
heavy feeder steers went at $10 to $10.90 
when good-to-choice and one load above 
1,000 pounds reached $11.35 before the 
market weakened. Good-to-choice heif- 
ers went out at $9 to $10.50 but a few 
575- to 650-pound outstanding loads 
scored $11. Any number of 250- to 400- 
pound steer calves landed at $13 to $14, 
with best at $14.50, and heifer calves 
landed downward from $12.50. The 
grand champion load of feeders at the 
stock show made $20 and the reserve 
load scored $19. Sioux City reported 
good-to-choice 800- to 1,000-pound steers 
going out at $9.75 to $10.85 and choice 
500- to 700-pound yearlings at $11.25 to 
$11.75, while some 600- to 650-pound 
Montanas made $11.85. Best 500- to 
650-pound heifers landed at $9.25 to 
$10.25. | Good-to-choice calves sold at 
$12 to $13.50. 

Some choice yearling steers at Kansas 
City made $11.90 to $12, but most of 
those grading good to choice cleared at 
$10 to $11.50, with medium kinds usually 
making $8.50 to $9.25. Some 325-pound 
New Mexico stock calves scored $14.50 
and the comparable heifer calves in the 
consignment landed at $13. Other steer 
calves usually went at $13.25 down and 
other heifer calves chiefly from $12 
down. Common-to-good feeder and 
Stocker steers at St. Joseph made $8 to 
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Equip Your Farm to Produce 


It’s Easy to Put This 
Modern Equipment on Your Place 


Why wait longer to increase your production? Ade- 
quate RUNNING WATER will help you do it faster— 
with less labor. A DEMPSTER Water System will pay 
for itself ...in bigger milk yield, more eggs, more beef, 
more pork. For 63 years DEMPSTER water supply 
equipment has been recognized for its efficiency, 
long life and economy. Up-to-date pressure systems, 
operated by electricity, gas engine or wind power — 
for deep or shallow wells — meet every farm need. 


, METHIS FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Helps you decide on the kind of water 
system best suited to YOUR needs — 
explains the FREE Dempster Water 
Survey. Get this FREE BOOK from your 
Dempster Dealer, or write us. Ask for the 
*‘Dempster Running Water Book.” Don’t 
put it off. Food for defense is vital NOW- 





SEE YOUR DEMPSTER DEALER...HEADQUARTERS FOR 
DEPENDABLE WATER SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


The CENTRAL MARKETS Provide 


The "YARD-STIC K™ of values the country over for 
CATTLE, HOGS and SHEEP 


John Clay and Company 


Maintain offices at eleven of those markets and are prepared 
through efficient salesmanship to realize the full strength of the 
market for your offerings. Write their nearest office what you 
plan selling this season, and they will be pleased to keep you 
posted on market conditions and prospects. 


John Clay and Company 


Conducts a STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS at 


Chicago, Ill. Sioux City, Iowa San Antonio, Texas 
East St. Louis, Ill. Omaha, Nebr. Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. South St. Joseph, Mo. Ogden, Utah 

So. St. Paul, Minn. Fort Worth, Texas 
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YEARLING HEREFORD BULLS 


That are more economical to buy, more profitable to own. 
SEE THEM THIS MONTH. 
A. B. HARDIN 


SAVAGETON, WYOMING 


DORSEY & RIDLEY 


To Wide-awake Cattlemen 


After your herds have been infested with grubs or “wolves” in their backs for cen- 
turies, it is hardly believable that you can rid them of the pests with one treatment of 
Dorsey & Ridley Grub Killer, if they are treated at the proper time. Hundreds of users 
have made sworn statements that one treatment killed all the grubs in their cattle. 


DORSEY & RIDLEY GRUB KILLER 

It’s a money-maker and a feed-saver; it has been tried and proved very satisfactory 
in many states. 

The government estimates that the loss annually in the United States caused by 
grubs is from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. This loss is borne mostly by the cattle producer. 

This is a quick, economical, and painless way of ridding cattle of grubs. It costs 
about 10c per head to treat average sized cattle and it’s worth on an average of from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per head to every badly infested animal, if it is treated at the right time— 
just when the grubs start showing up in the cattle’s back. Do not wait till the grubs 
start falling out in the midwinter to treat your cattle. Treat early to prevent a large 
portion of the loss. 

Dorsey & Ridley Grub Killer is equally beneficial as a pinkeye treatment as it has 
proved to be almost 100 per cent effective, especially if it is used when the pinkeye is in 
an early stage. Very simple to use. Pour your Grub Killer into a common fly spray gun 
and spray it directly into the cattles’ eyes. Non-injurious to the cattles’ eyes. Get 


DORSEY & RIDLEY GRUB KILLER 
from your local agent or get it direct from the factory 
118 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 219 S0. PENNSYLVANIA, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


It comes in half-gallon, gallon and 2-gallon size cans. It requires no mixing, hot or 
cold weather has no effect on it. Directions on can. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL COMMISSION PAID 





New Opportunities... 


LET us present to you what is happening in the Southern States in a NEW 
CATTLE EMPIRE. 100 to 50,000 ACRE TRACTS EXCELLENT LAND. 
Great opportunity in pasture building. Ample rainfall and twelve-month 
grazing. One head maintained on 1-2 acres. Authoritative information on 
request. 


Examples: 1,920 acres, fully equipped ranch; Indian River district; 12% 
miles fence, 7% hog-tight; drainage complete; within M-T district; $10,000 
installation turbines for irrigation; cost $75,000; all cleared and tillable; rich 
alluvial soil; ideal cattle-hog operation. Price to close estate, $35,000. Terms. 





2,500 acres, well elevated, productive, well drained; buildings; ample streams 
giving adequate water supply; well timbered, % cutivable; Luce County, 
Miss, (37 miles N.W. Mobile); highways, railroads, markets. Price, $20,000. 
5,000 acres, % tillable, rest timber; river thru center; excellent cattle-hog 
operation possibilities; estate has realized $100,000 from timber to date; 
near Meridian, Miss. Price, $25,000. 


a 


7 Illinoi 
Selected Farm Lands: HALLIDAY LAND COMPANY Satan: 

Insurance Farms lowa 
Private Listings 8 FARM BROKERS & Wisconsin 
Estates Alabama 
Southern Lands 30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET Florida 
Western Lands and Georgia 
Ranches CHICAGO Mississippi 


$10, with choice 900-pound feeders at 
$10.35 and choice 563-pound Kansas 
yearlings at $12.35, the yearling heifers 
in the drove scoring $11.25. 

Fleshy feeder steers at St. Paul sold 
as high as $11.25, but good-to-choice 
usually made $10 to $10.75 and common 
natives sold at $6.50 to $8.50. Some 
yearling steers were taken at $11. 
Steer calves generally landed at $11 to 
$12.50 with some at $13 and choice 
heifer calves scored as high as $12, A 
new season’s top of $12.30 for yearling 
stock steers was recorded at Denver on 
558-pound Colorados, while some other 
choice offerings sold at $11.25 to $11.85. 
Many good kinds went at $10 to $10.85. 
Two-year-olds and fleshy feeders usually 
made $9.25 to $10.25 with scattered 
choice loads at $10.35 to $10.85. Good- 
to-choice heifers were taken largely at 
$9 to $10.25 but some made $10.50. 
There was a broader outlet for cows for 
country purposes, and common-to-good 
kinds sold at $6 to $7.75, in the main, 
with some at $8 to $8.50. Steer calves 
as well as lightweight mixed calves were 
noted at $13 to $13.50 and even higher 
for vealer-weight kinds, but common 
and medium lots were noted at $8 to $10. 
Good-to-choice heifer calves made $10 to 
$12. 

The hog market acted in character, or 
at least performed somewhat in line 
with general trade opinion. There was 
nothing bullish about the immediate sit- 
uation and further decline would sur- 
prise very few. During the declining 
period it was noted that weights from 
200 pounds down suffered most and 
those from 300 pounds up were hit the 
least. Mid-October Chicago butcher hog 
prices were unevenly 65 cents to $1.30 
lower than a month earlier. There were 
no hogs above 300 pounds showing $1 
decline, but there were many around 180 
to 240 pounds that looked $1 to $1.25 
lower. Packing sows were well taken 
every session and such offerings were 
only 40 to 65 cents lower. 

Most of the good-to-choice 180- to 240- 
pound butcher hogs at Chicago at mid- 
October went at $10.35 to $10.85, and the 
latter price was the top as compared with 
$12 and slightly above just a little less 
than a month earlier. Heavier butchers 
were taken largely at $10.40 to $10.85, 
athough some around 360 pounds and 
bigger landed at $10.25 to $10.35. Good- 
to-choice 300- to 400-pound packing sows 
sold at $9.40 to $10.15, and those from 
400 to 500 pounds made $8.85 to $9.45. 


Arrer a bulge in lamb prices late in 
September, the market broke sharply 
and about mid-October recovered con- 
siderably. There were increased re- 
ceipts from Colorado at Denver, but the 
supplies from Idaho and Utah shortened 
materially, although the movement of 
all lambs out of Idaho during Septem- 
ber was twice as large as in September, 
1940. Much of the recent movement of 
lambs from the ranges was of feeder va- 
riety and quite frequently market reports 
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quoted 35 to 50 per cent of the runs as 
suitable only for finishing. The native 

crop moved in usual volume, but fat 

rangers should diminish after a few 

more weeks. 

Early October information pointed to 
some decrease in the number of lambs 
for feeding during the 1941-42 season 
as compared with the record high of the 
previous season. Some sections have not 
placed their lambs as yet and late pur- 
chases may swell the number on feed to 
some extent over present indications. 
Shipments of feeder lambs and sheep 
into Corn Belt states from July through 
September were 10 per cent less than 
last year. Total for the western states 
may be about as large as last year. 
There are indications of greater feeding 
operations in the wheat areas of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

Slaughter lamb prices at Chicago 
around the middle of October were gen- 
erally 25 to 50 cents lower than a month 
ago, while fed yearlings held mostly 
steady and slaughter ewes were steady 
to strong. There was excessive. fluctua- 
tion, especially in lamb prices, so that 
the loss mentioned above does not tell 
the whole story. Dressed lamb prices 
have been slipping, and with liberal re- 
ceipts of live lambs, especially at Den- 
ver and some of the other western mar- 
kets, buyers seem to be in control. The 
situation may not be called bad, because 
with any let-up in receipts the market 
has the ability to recover. 

During the period under review, 
strictly choice slaughter lambs at Chi- 
cago went at $12.35, and usually during 
recent weeks best had to sell below 
$11.90 and at one time $11.40 took strict- 
ly choice westerns. After that the market 
quickly recovered to $11.75. For the 
month most of the good-to-choice lambs 
landed at $11 to $11.75. Good-to-choice 
yearling wethers sold at $9 to $9.75, 
medium kinds selling at $8.25 to $8.75. 
Although most of the good-to-choice 
slaughter ewes sold at $4 to $5, there 
were cases where westerns made $5.50. 

Contracting of feeding lambs in the 
range areas has been completed except 
in a few sections, and late deals on the 
range were considerably lower than a 
month ago when many prospective buy- 
ers were scrambling to fill orders. Feed- 
ing lambs at the public markets also 
weakened off under a bigger supply, and 
at mid-October sales were largely 25 
cents lower than a month earlier. 

Recently Omaha and Denver were able 
to furnish the biggest supply of feeder 
lambs, and although many buyers were 
in attendance the market was slow and 
as a rule good-to-choice rangers sold 
at $11 to $11.50 and some as high 
as $11.75, while a few loads were 
to be had below $10.75 at the low point. 
Breeding ewes continued in good demand 
with no serious cheapening of recent 
cost levels. While short-term ewes were 
secured at $5 to $5.50 and some solid- 
mouthed kinds at $6 to $6.50, there were 
yearlings frequently as high as $10 and 
occasionally more. 


November, 1941 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Oct. 15, 1941 Sep. 15, 1941 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)............00..000..... $17.00-18.00 $18.00-19.00 
NO ia he tlt 16.00-17.00 17.00-18.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs) —.......000........ 18.00-19.00 18.50-19.50 
SAN UNO I 17.00-18.50 17.50-18.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice ..................0..2200.... 19.00-20.00 19.00-20.00 
Yearling Steer—Good ................22...2----0000+ 18.00-19.00 18.00-19.00 
Cow—Commercial ..............---....-----.00---..-:---- 14.00-15.00 14.50-15.50 
Veal and Calf—Choice.................................. 18.00-21.00 19.00-22.00 
Veal and Calfi—Good.......................:.2---..-.:. 16.00-20.00 17.00-21.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MuTTOoN— 

Lamb—Choice (all weights)...................... 18.00-20.00 20.00-22.00 
CAN ON ea ah ye ae 17.50-19.00 19.00-21.00 
Sm ri a aa cing enanvce 9.00-10.00 9.50-11.00 
Ewe—Commercial _...................----........-..---- 8.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.50 

FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average...............-..2-:-1:-:00-++ 22.50-23.00 25.50-27.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


September 
1940 


1941 
RECEIPTS— 
CTI esses et a 1,611,588 1,562,002 10,628,593 
CCCI obsess he 588,894 612,947 4,278,478 
TRON oda at Ssh on ae hate 2,003,848 2,302,482 21,615,666 
CN i ral cc ccna) ctietieiracades 2,464,594 2,522,699 16,354,692 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
MCN i nah oe es 699,767 803,730 4,094,803 
MINORS renee ee el cs 255,964 279,556 1,584,562 
BUN ites aa eee Bar eS oa 504,323 600,657 5,665,356 
IN soos ciao tessacchacicsnpa is tactic paaaetaaces 1,405,517 1,529,998 7,678,101 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cre iat ea 415,277 489,777 2,064,919 
CN ast A ths Sa 99,009 113,055 565,870 
RUNNIN 555 Set eta aie a eh eas 37,380 35,570 445,080 
ON og an Sd ee 591,605 610,167 2,034,170 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
CR ce 1,004,244 811,567 7,881,950 
UG eet 2 446,641 412,229 3,992,678 
NNN a saseig nn ase it 2 Ee aE 2,920,384 3,168,454 32,034,778 
NY cdc cnn schist tentatnaiiiaiiadi 1,567,287 1,473,397 13,447,457 
* Exclusive of calves. t Includes stockers and feeders. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Oct. 15, 1941 Sep. 15, 1941 


Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.)....$11.00-12.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good ................2..-------cee0eee0+-* 10.25-11.50 


$11.50-12.75 
10.50-12.00 


Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,000 Ibs)........ 11.75-12.75  12.00-12.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good  ...........2-.2....2:--:eee00e-+- 10.75-12.00 10.75-12.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)........ 9.00-11.25 9.25-11.00 


Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.).... 11.25-12.75 11.00-12.75 


Hetfers—-Go0d CHOC ...cc. scone cccseediccscccsasecce 10.25-12.75  10.50-12.50 
NNN cic ice nina ccsctsnasaauasiacedenesane 8.25- 8.75 8.00- 9.25 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice . ......-----2<-ccc.---ececcccceseseses-s 12.50-14.00 13.50-14.50 
Calves—Go0d-CRoice © nnacccs2ecnnscscnense esc ccscscceeenece 8.50-10.00 9.00-11.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 9.50-12.00 10.25-12.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 7.25- 9.75 7.25-10.25 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 Ibs.)............ 10.50-10.85 12.00-12.30 
Lambse—Good-Choice  -..<.........--..c.ccncccc.scsseccsccne 11.25-11.50 11.40-11.90 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ...................... 9.25- 9.65 9.00- 9.75* 
Te OI. 5 kh eee 4.75- 5.75 4.50- 5.50* 


* Shorn. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Oct. 1, 19417 Sept. 1, 1941 Oct. 1, 10 

rset: DOGO enone 60,475,000 54,801,000 25,614,000 
PO OS: i ee ae ee 12,935,000 12,688,000 10,689,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen............ 4,109,000 3,306,000 3,411,000 
I I seen ened 95,970,000 169,609,000 86,098,000 
TE I ein iniienimics 95,168,000 108,695,000 57,366,000 
RCURR OMNES ovsicccéccdeccteseresescinnccsnss 174,958,000 206,804,000 185,750,000 
RORIRIOOIIN? focus ain 63,516,000 71,854,000 57,557,000 
MUO RO cicsoieio cnc cakat nett 507,131,000 627,757,000 426,485,000 
ed 215,570,000 282,694,000 235,690,000 
DrOMEI: ORERE scence cass cogecenetnccenconde 96,413,000 85,363,000 90,842,000 
Coosmecy Batter :...................-.. 202,670,000 200,228,000 128,087,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) ..... ills 10,516,000 11,674,000 9,777,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. + Subject to revision. 


Oct. 15, 1940 
$19.00-20.00 


17.00-19.00 
18.50-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
18.50-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
12.50-14.00 
13.00-18.00 
12.00-16.50 


14,00-17.00 
13.50-16.00 
7.00- 8.00 


17.50-18.50 


First Nine Months 
1940 


9,945,702 
4,513,971 
24,061,451 
16,643,321 


4,118,437 
1,814,662 
6,621,741 
7,997,256 


2,030,882 
579,731 
370,469 

1,956,501 


7,046,671 
3,953,051 
34,432,842 
12,739,054 


Oct. 15, 1940 
$13.25-13.90 
11.00-11.35 
12.50-13.50 
10.75-12.50 
8.00-11.00 
10.75-13.00 
10.75-12.50 
7.00- 7.50 
10.50-12.00 
8.00- 9.00 
9.00-11.25 
6.75- 9.00 
6.50- 6.75 
9.25- 9.50 
7.40- 8.00 
3.50- 4.50 


Five-Yr. Av. 
32,181,000 
14,162,000 

2,791,000 
68,983,000 
58,317,000 

182,863,000 
57,764,000 
417,061,000 
115,769,000 
71,553,000 
144,183,000 
9,293,000 
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JUST TO REMIND YOU 


100 Registered Shorthorns Will Be Sold Monday, Nov. 17 
DON'T FORGET THE PLACE 


Fairgrounds at Riverside Park, Iola, Kansas. Sale begins at 12 noon. 
Lunch served on the grounds. 


This is the annual sale of Shorthorns from the farms of 


DWIGHT C. DIVER—CHANUTE, KANSAS 
IN SALE 


57 breeding age cows and heifers, many with calf by side or to calve in 
early winter. 16 open heifers. 27 young bulls. 


This will likely be the largest number of Registered Shorthorns offered 
in one sale in Kansas this year. 





HAVE CONTENTED CATTLE 


USE AN 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine 


When cattle or hogs are bothered with itch, flies, mosquitoes, or other 
insect pests, they will not gain weight as quickly as when they are 
rid of these discomforts. Animals that are free from skin irritants 
are comfortable and contented. They naturally grow and fleshen 
more quickly and look better when marketed. 


The Automatie Currying and Dipping Machine will free your cattle 
of grubs and other skin irritants. If you own one of these machines, 
your stock will not use fences and buildings to scratch on. They will 
use this machine, which curries and oils them at the same time. 
The Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine is sold in every state 
where cattle or hogs are raised. If you are a cattle feeder or breeder 
you owe it to yourself to see this proven machine. 

READ THIS TESTIMONIAL: We invite investigation. 
Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Nebraska. Write to any feeder, 
Dear Sirs: I have been using two of your machines for the past year and | fancher, or dairyman who 
can say I am well pleased with the results. They keep lice and warbies off of | #8 @ user of the Automatic 
the cattle and they are much more contented. This summer I installed one out Currying and Dipping Ma- 
in the pasture field and it kept the flies off of the cattle. While installing the | chine. 
machine, the cattle would watch their chance to use it before it was com- 
pletely installed. (Signed) E. G. Petty, Prospect, Ohio. 








See your local dealer or write to the factory for prices and descriptive literature. 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Go., Pender, Neh. 

















You Coin Depend 
Upon Thon. and 
8,300 Phe: eee 


ONE of the requirements 
of national defense is 
swift and certain communi- 
cation. Trained to do the job are 8,300 telephone men 
and women in this Company and over 340,000 in the 
Bell System. 

Rush orders for new construction, materials and 
expansion of present facilities have been handled in 
less time than ever before. More calls have been handled 
than ever before. 

Telephone men and women like being busy; it is 
their aim to continue to supply you with the service 


to which you are accustomed and to meet defense 
needs as well. 





The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL 


IMPORTS HEAVY 
By H.W. FR, 
OOL EXPORTS FROM ARGEN. 
tina to the United States during the 
1940-41 season through July averaged 
32,000,000 pounds monthly and were 
almost three times as large as a year 
ago. Exports from Uruguay averaged 
11,000,000 pounds or about four times 
as large as last year. Total exports 
from Argentina and Uruguay have been 
49 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively, 

above the previous season. 

Stocks of unsold wool in Argentina 
and Uruguay are much smaller than a 
year ago. Stocks were larger than usual 
at this time last year, due to war de- 
velopments in Europe. Wool production 
in the coming season is not expected to 
vary greatly from that of 1940-41, and, 
with a smaller carryover, shipments 
are expected to be smaller. 

A stock pile of 250,000,000 pounds of 
Australian wool is being built up in the 
United States for British account and 
is to be maintained at that level. The 
United Kingdom owns adequate supplies 
of wool and has been able to replenish 
stocks by imports from British do- 
minions. It is reported that the United 
Kingdom has at its disposal approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the world pro- 
duction of apparel wool. 

The current rate of mill consumption 
of apparel wool in the United States is 
about 75 per cent above the average, 
1935-39, and the present rate of con- 
sumption is likely to be maintained 
through early 1942. United States pur- 
chases of wool in the Southern Hemis- 
phere during the 1941-42 season possibly 
will total 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 
pounds. United States purchases of ap- 
parel wool in the Southern Hemisphere 
in 1940-41 probably totaled around 600,- 
000,000 pounds. Supplies in Australia 
and South Africa in the 1941-42 season 
will be relatively large. Reports indicate 
that buyers from the United States are 
placing orders in considerable volume in 
Australia for the new clip. 

The weekly rate of mill consumption 
of apparel wool in August was 9,960,000 
pounds, scoured basis—only slightly be- 
low the record rate of June and 60 per 
cent larger than in August, 1940. Con- 
sumption on a scoured basis January 
through July was almost twice as large 
as the corresponding time last year. 
Apparel wool imports the first seven 
months totaled 400,000,000 pounds. Re- 
ceipts at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia continued large in August and 
September. The total supply of apparel 
wool in the United States on September 
1, including 1941 production, was around 
140,000,000 pounds larger than a year 
ago. 

Army contracts were awarded early 
in October for 2,000,000 blankets and 
8,000,000 yards of woolen and worsted 
cloth. This purchase was said to have 
completed the quartermaster’s blanket 
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buying program for the 1941-42 fiscal 
year. Additional awards might be made 
on woolen and worsted items on the 
basis of September bids. The blanket 
orders cal! for the use of all domestic 
wool and will require 21,000,000 pounds 
of grease wool. Purchases of woolen and 
worsted items will contain both domestic 
and foreign wools. 

After early September, wool prices 
at Boston showed some improvement and 
the market displayed more activity fol- 
lowing a comparatively unsettled situa- 
tion late in August. Trade was rather 
spotty in October but enjoyed more ac- 
tivity around the middle of the month. 
Manufacturers were taking up options 
and those not fully covered on require- 
ments purchased graded wools to cover 
immediate needs. 

Some sales of fine combing Ohio de- 
laines were noted at 41 to 44 cents, in 
the grease, or $1.07 to $1.10, scoured 
basis. Country packed lots of fine bright 
fleeces made $1.02 to $1.04, scoured 
basis. Graded combing three-eighths 
blood Ohio and similar wools sold at 47 
to 51 cents, in the grease. Country 
graded lots three-eighths blood from 
Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois went around 
48 cents. 

Graded fine territory wools were taken 
at $1.05 to $1.07, scoured basis, and 
short to average length at $1.02 to $1.05. 
Graded three-eighths blood combing 
made 92 to 96 cents. Some half blood 
staple combing sold at $1.03 to $1.05. 
Sales of quarter blood combing terri- 
tory wools were noted at 86 to 88 cents 
but some were held higher. Original bag 
territory wools running bulk fine wools 
of average to good French combing were 
quoted at $1.02 to $1.05. 

Sales of greasy twelve-month Texas 
wool were made mostly at $1.05 to $1.08, 
scoured basis. Scoured twelve-month 
wools were taken at 97 cents to $1, 
equivalent to 40 to 44 cents in the grease 
for wools shrinking 56 to 59 per cent, 
and 38 to 41 cents in the grease for 
wools shrinking 59 to 61 per cent. 


CURRENT HIDE VALUES 
HIGHER THAN YEAR AGO 
By H. W. F. 


OME READJUSTMENT WAS MADE 

in the hide market because of the 
change in ceiling prices which became 
effective a month earlier. Trade was 
somewhat irregular but branded offerings 
are now selling below anything un- 
branded. Once prices were adjusted, the 
market settled down to a uniform basis 
and only minor changes developed. Cur- 
rent values continued on a considerably 
higher basis than a year ago. 

Heavy and light native steer and cow 
hides are quoted at 15% cents. The ceil- 
ing on these early in September was 15 
cents. Branded steer and cow hides now 
quoted at 1414 cents were on a 15-cent 
basis previously. Colorado steer hides 
bring 14 cents and native bull, 12 cents. 


November, 1941 


Reports indicate big packer sales late in 
September at 100,000 a week. Calfskins 
were quoted at 20 cents and packer calf- 
skins at 23% to 27 cents. Early in Octo- 
ber there was a report of a sale of 50,000 
hides in South America, including stand- 
ard steer at 14% cents. 

Country hides were quiet and offerings 
fair. All-weights were quoted at 13% 
cents; extremes, 15 cents; buffs, 13% to 
14 cents; branded, 11%4 cents; and bull, 
8 cents. Bull hides were not much im- 


proved over a year ago but other hides 
were much above the same period. 
Shipments of hides and skins from 
Uruguay which went to Germany and 
other European countries before the war 
have now shifted almost entirely to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Imports of hides and skins from Brazil 
to the United States also increased 
sharply, and during the first six months 
of 1941 the movement showed a gain of 
47 per cent compared with a year earlier. 


S SALE OF GRAZING PRIVILEGES 


EALED proposals for grazing privileges on approximately 440,000 acres 
of grazing lands of the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, under the permit 








plan, will be received at the Office of Superintendent, until 2:00 p. m. on 
December 1, 1941, for the three-year period commencing May 1, 1942, and 
expiring April 30, 1945. 


Grazing lands consist of eighteen well-grassed, well-watered, fenced units varying 
from 10,000 to 50,000 acres with carrying capacities of 400 to 2,000 cow units, year- 
long; ratio of cattle to sheep is one to four. Proposed to award privileges to highest 
bidder. Minimum rental is 12 cents per acre. 

Please communicate with Superintendent for copies of advertisement, description of 
ranges, maps, and all other information. 


Fort Belknap Indian Reservation 
HARLEM, MONTANA 
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TIME, too. 


Herd Bull Prospects 


picturesque leader amoong ranches. 


Strides in... Transportation 


N 1847 more than ten weeks were required for three men to drive 119 

cattle from Kentucky to New York City, a distance of 800 miles. Today 
it requires less than 36 hours to move the same number of cattle from 
Denver to Chicago, a distance of over 1,000 miles, on regular trains. 


Such is the progress in transportation of livestock in less than a cen- 
tury. With this progress, however, have come many problems in rates and 
service that individual stockmen cannot handle. Nevertheless, they are 
doing a very commendable job of handling important complex transportation 
problems through their own association. With over 300,000 members to 
.share the costs, the association maintains a transportation department 
which for years has fought hard to promote, protect and maintain movement 
of livestock from the range areas through the public markets and direct to 
country points at reasonable rate levels, and under fair and equitable rules. 


The department is vitally interested in promoting and maintaining the 
widest possible choice of markets and outlets for both the range men and 
the feeders at a minimum of expense and a maximum of service. 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Yes, it’s bull time, BULL 
BUYING TIME, at Baca 
Grant. FEMALE BUYING 


Calves, yearlings—best selections ever on this 


coreaaut, ssyces,dengnre ot AT BAGA GRANT, Grestone, Colo. 


the ranch. Above is WHR Reality wk. “Your bull buying dollar buys more here.” 
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Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 
Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 
Style and Service 
Made to Your 


Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Arizona 





-—HYER BOOTS—, 


Famous Since 1875 


Handmade 
guaranteed fit 


Catalog on 
request 


G. H. HYER & 
SONS 
10 Chestnut St. 


Olathe, Kan. 











SADDLES Pe 
AND BOOTS 


AVE money on guaranteed 
S fee Built for 












saddles and 
comfort and long wear at low 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 

Postal brings Free Catalog. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 








Save mow on Westerm., Yim 
Hiding Equipment, Da 
Saddles, Harness, Bridles, ~ e FE 


St oO & 

Belts, Chaps, Hats, Boots, etc. Si 3 = 
Write today for world’s biggest : 0 — 
COWBOY CATALOG—FREE rem 

rc 

FRED MUELLER In 
4oo Mueller Bidg.. Denver, Colorado 3 Wa 


Competition is stiff 
Can you meet it? 


Better cattle, better 
chances to come thru un- 
certain times unhurt. Look 
to the day when the kind 
of cattle you raise may 





Just made 

delivery of 

24 bulls to 
Cc. B. 


ae” determine whether you 
Siscan prosper or go broke. RE- 


MEMBER! The good ones 
usually sell first and high- 
est. 


Painter Hereford Company, 
arrrrrraRoggen, Colo.~n~nnnnnyy 
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WESTERN RANGE IN BEST 
CONDITION SINCE 1927 


HREE TIMES IN A ROW, THE 

Agricultural Marketing  Service’s 
monthly livestock and range report from 
the Denver office has given western range 
condition as “very good to excellent, with 
the highest condition for the month since 
1927.” Range feed was in good supply 
and late fall and winter grazing will be 
good. Soil moisture conditions were the 
best in years. Livestock condition was 
very good to excellent. 

The heavy crop of range feed was 
generally well matured, except in some 
northern areas where heavy rains had 
delayed curing. Rain also had consider- 
ably damaged the 1941 hay crop. But 
hay and other feed crops were plentiful, 
with some surpluses. Desert winter and 
intermediate fall ranges had good growth 
of feed and ample stock water. 


Winter wheat pastures were very 
promising in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
northwestern Texas. Volunteer wheat 


was being grazed, with favorable pros- 
pects for grazing on seeded wheat. North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico had the highest range condition 
for October 1 in twenty years of record. 
In all the other western states, except 
Arizona and California, range conditions 
were the best since prior to 1930. In 
Montana and the Dakotas old range feed 
was very good, with large supplies of 
moisture. Wyoming, Colorado, and west- 
ern Nebraska had a large crop of well 
cured feed, with ample supplies of hay 
and other feeds. Western Kansas had 
very good pastures and a surplus of 
feed crops. Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico had excellent range and pasture 
feed, with large crops of grains and 
roughage. Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton had an excellent crop of matured 
range feed, with new feed well started in 





ROUND THE RANGE 


the lower areas. Utah and Nevada had 
excellent fall and winter range feed, 
Arizona had good range feed, except for 
a few local shortages in the southern 
part. California had ample range, pas. 
tures, and field feeds for October and 
November, but production of feeds and 
feedstuffs was smaller than last year, 

Condition of western ranges was 92 
per cent, the same as the previous month, 
compared with 82 per cent a year ago 
and 76 per cent for the 1931-40 average, 

Cattle were in the highest October 
1 condition since 1927. Marketings of 
cattle and calves during September were 
smaller than last year, due to large sup- 
plies of feed and some tendency to hold, 
Strong demand existed for lighter cattle 
and calves for feeder and stocker pur- 
poses. Local demand in sections having 
large supplies of feed was considerable, 
Cattle and calves made above average 
weights in many areas, and the tendency 
to hold and put on as much gain as 
possible was notable. 

Sheep and lambs were in the highest 
October 1 condition since 1927. Strong 
demand for feeder lambs continued dur- 
ing September, with bulk of the north- 
ern lambs sold or contracted. Strong, 
active demand for ewe lambs continued, 
with a marked tendency to hold ewe 
lambs. Ewe bands were generally in very 
good condition. Late fall and _ winter 
feed on sheep ranges was the best in 
many years. Texas’ sheep section had 
favorable feed conditions. Local demand 
for lambs was active and holding of 
many ewe lambs was in prospect. North- 
ern lambs were in good weights and 
finish, but lambs from some sections were 
lighter than expected due to rain and 
soft feed. September marketings of 
northern sheep and lambs were a little 
smaller than last year. Texas’ September 
marketings were much smaller than the 
very heavy run in September, 1940. 


FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM CAMPAIGN CALLS FOR 
INCREASED PRODUCTION MILK, CHEESE , EGG8, 
MEATS, OTHER PRODUCTS 


F eae ouTi00 1 
ss S aenna OV LARGER MARKETIN 
ng SHEEP AND LAMBS 


28. BEST IN GECADE: 
F 7. 
= OR LONGER. “THIS FALL THAN LAS 


=> CATTLEMEN URGED 





UNITED STATES HAS 
TWO YEARS’ SUPPLY 
= Se oe encase man. OF WNEAT; PRICES, 
; ~SNCOME UP. : 
sees aoneat @ | KETINGS DURING ae 
* COMING YEAR ; 

1942 MAYBE =) © ee 
LARGEST ON REC. 

ORD; PRICES UP 5 


FARM PRICES AND 

INCOME AROUND 
ee TOP FIGURES FOR 

RECENT YEARS. 


OUTLOOK IS FOR INCREASED 
DAIRY PRODUCTION, PRICES, 
INCOME IN 1942 





LEASE-LENO 
FOOD SHIPMENTS 
MOVING IN VOL 
UME, EXPORTS 
INCREASING. 


INCOME OF © 
|. COTTON GROW-' 
ERS MAY TOTAL 


FATS, OLS IN BEST 
DEMAND IN MANY 
| BILLION DOL- YEARS 

LARS; HIGHEST 2 


s <, SINCE 1929. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS OF MOST i ht 


VEGETABLES EXPECTED In 1942 


OCTOBER 194) 





BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


RICES RECEIVED BY THE FARM- 

ers for their products during the 
month ended September 15 averaged 43 
per cent higher than a year ago, and 
stood at the highest level since February, 
1930, and 139 per cent of the August, 
1909-July, 1914, average, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s Marketing 
Service. At this level, farm product 
prices exceeded the average of prices 
paid, interest, and taxes for the first time 
in twenty-one years. While the farmers 
were receiving the benefits of sharply 
rising prices for produce, they also were 
paying more for the articles they 
bought. The general level of prices paid 
by farmers reached 133 per cent of the 
1910-14 level in September. All species 
of meat animals drew price increases, 
ranging from 29 cents per cwt. for beef 
cattle to 71 cents for hogs. The meat ani- 
mal price index was 166 per cent of the 
1910-14 average. .. . At mid-September 
levels, the department reported, retail 
food costs were 110.8 per cent of their 
1935-39 average, highest since Janu- 
ary, 1931. 


ARMOUR’S SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


With the beginning of fall marketing, 
Armour and Company entered into its 
seventy-fifth year of business. The exact 
date on which operations started at the 
first Armour packing plant in Chicago is 
not known, because the records were long 
ago destroyed by fire, according to Presi- 
dent George A. Eastwood of Armour and 
Company. “But we do know that Philip 
Danforth Armour, at that time junior 
partner in the firm of Plankinton and 
Armour, of Milwaukee, instituted opera- 
tions in Chicago as a result of his firm 
belief that Chicago would some day over- 


shadow all other meat packing centers. 
His foresight as regards the destiny of 
Chicago proved accurate, and the sound- 
ness of the principles on which he 
founded Armour and Company has re- 
sulted in its growth and progress 
throughout the intervening years and the 
attainment of a business record sur- 
passed in longevity by very few Amer- 
ican business enterprises.” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN RANCH SELLS 
The White Mountain Hereford Ranch 
at Springerville, Arizona, has been sold 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Thornton to Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Victor Donnet, of New York 
City. This sale involved the largest reg- 
istered Hereford transaction in Arizona 
in recent years. The Thorntons have re- 
tained their original breeding herd, in- 
cluding all older herd sires and matrons, 
and will continue a Hereford breeding es- 
tablishment at a new location. The com- 
plete Thornton show herd was retained 
by the Thorntons. White Mountain Here- 
ford Ranch will continue in operation, 
under the management of the Western 
Farm Management Company, of Phoenix, 
and will be directly supervised by E. L. 
Scott, of that company. Sold with the 
ranch were the younger females and two 
of the most promising herd bull pros- 
pects, as well as selected bull calves. 


CONDITIONS IN WEST CANADA 
Recent reports received at the Agri- 
culture Department’s foreign relations 
office indicate that the livestock industry 
of western Canada is experiencing bet- 
ter-than-average conditions. Despite a 
slightly unfavorable feed situation, live- 
stock populations have been increased 
to meet British and domestic demands. 
Prices have been well maintained and 
exports are proceeding at an expanded 


CATTLE AND WOOL IMPORTS AND MEAT IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


January to July 
1 


CATTLE IMPORTS FROM CANADA (HEAD)— 1941 

Over 700 pounds (dairy animals)..................2..22-.--20.--e0000--- 6,100 4,670 

CP "FOE RN CI asin sisi sacs cacinnctcsstsincnivselincon 61,915 63,188 

BO indi tcansaacccuaniiat A aencreltimadiealnmeiesnednigiciaiaieses 3,720 4,385 

Under 200 pounds.......... Sis ih disuse dats as Baseman wives econ ial tee 45,830 56,868 

i a 7,301 6,139 
PRR Fre Hn Be roen A e rasthoes a ld AS 124,866 135,250 

CATTLE IMPORTS FROM Mexico (HEAD) — 

Over 706: penis. Gieiry anleielt) .occccciciiccccans ame j- ~<a 

Ie UO IO a ale leas 40,951 30,320 

OT i icc ancien elated 283,493 222,051 

I I NO a ali scala Dean ean ak ee 36,235 27,195 

I ir a 57 404 
NT Siicseh N 360,736 279,970 

CATTLE IMPORTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES (HEAD)................ 5 115 
aera en hs 485,607 415,335 
MEAT Imports (PoUNDS) — 

I ie ace crib basin ecbictameiiehe Kea ones 43,262,950 42,145,191 
re RD Eg Ree eer ee 62,419,469 45,619,437 
i is re net leet et 11,599,591 3,500,102 

Meat Exports (PouNDs)— 

Se I I cic tesctenlita id le ine a tei es 12,786,769 9,672,908 

I iat i a a ae Lae ee 71,436,708 76,066,042 

NR, sili Ra le See kh ek Be ad 159,817,382 148,448,570 

UNMANUFACTURED Woot IMPoRTS (POUNDS) — 
Apparel (formerly combing and clothing) .......................... 400,274,424. 107,858,972 
Carpet (including camel hair)................-...---.:-:0-0-0+-c0+e--0+e+e--- 138,267,484 88,120,634 


November, 1941 


rate. “Cattle conditions are reported to 
be very favorable. Domestic markets are 
requiring more beef and exports are in- 
creasing. Canadian exports of beef cattle 
to the United States from January 1 to 
August 28, 1941, amounted to 89,638 
head as compared with 74,778 head a 
year earlier. Of this amount, 69,265 were 
shipped from western Canada. Canadian 
cattlemen are also engaged at present 
in building up their herds, so it is quite 
probable that the United States import 
quotas for heavy Canadian cattle may 
not be filled for some time.” 


Our “traveling” 
State Capital... 


During its first six years, 
the Territorial Government of 
Colorado had no settled home, 
having met in Colorado City, 
Golden, and Denver. 


In 1867 it came permanently 
to Denver—a little village this 
bank had already served for 
five years. 






COLORADO NATIONAL BANE 


EVENTEENTH STREET AT CHAMPA + DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
















L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, © p,2™™ 




























































“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
on request. Forms close 15th. 


Normally seven words to a line. 


Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, 


Display rates 
Denver, Colorado 





Abortion protection—one calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed vaccine, Strain 19. Free 
literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 1-A, Kansas City, Mo. 


RANCHES, 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


large or small, for sale, ex- 





REGISTERED CATTLE FOR SALE. 30 good 
young cows, Onward Domino through Double 
Domino breeding. Also, 10 open yearling heif- 
ers. 10 heifer calves Real Prince Domino 
breeding from the above cows. These cattle 
were selected out of 150 head one year ago 
for my own herd. Selling 5 bulls in the Chad- 
ron Range Bull Show and Sale, November 8. 
Also bulls in the Valentine, Crawford, and Al- 
liance sales. , 

DEL J. BIGELOW, HARRISON, NEBRASKA 





FOR SALE: 


40 acres fully improved cattle feeding 
property, including warehouses for grain 
and hay. Mill recently destroyed by fire. 
With salvaged equipment can be recon- 
structed at small cost. Located in the 
Salt River Valley —the cattle feeding 
center of Arizona. Can be purchased at 
real bargain. Further information sent 
upon request. 


TREMAINE ALFALFA RANCH 
AND MILLING CO., INC. 
Mesa, Arizona 





Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET tne other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 


terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 

25 Poultry Breeders World 

50 Pacific Poyultryman 

-50 American Turkey Journal 

-00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 

00 Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
-00 American Rabbit Journal 

50 Rabbit Monthly (comm.) 

00 American Fur Breeder 

50 American Pigeon Journal 

50 Pigeon News 

00 Angora (goat) Journal 

.00 Belgian (horse) Journal 

-.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

-50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

1.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 

1.00 Sheep Breeder 

1.00 The Sheepman 

50 Sou. California Rancher 

1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
.50 Fletcher’s Farming 

.00 American Bee Journal 

1.00 Beekeepers Item 

1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

-50 National Live Stock Producer 

.50 Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
1.00 Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
1.50 American Pecan Journal 

1.00 The Westerner (livestock) 

20 Poultry Keeper 

1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 

1.50 The Purebred (2 yrs. $2) 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 


LA GRANGE. ILL. 


CATTLE RANCH FOR SALE 

In central Montana, Fergus County. at the 
junction of the Judith and Missouri rivers; a 
famous frontier ranch of the early days: 12,000 
deeded acres, 35,000 acres of leased range, un- 
limited outside range, all under fence; fully 
stocked, capable of earrying 5.000 head; 
abundance of free ,water, open ditch, irrigates 
enough alfalfa and grain to winter stock: 
highly improved, fine house with modern fea- 
tures, lights and water, barns and corrals. 
Priced for immediate sale. 

For full particulars’ write 
PACKING COMPANY, P. 0O. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


CARSTENS 
Box 1636, 





1,380 Acres Deeded Land 


Equipped and stocked, on Fishtrap Creek in 
sig Hole range country. Also suitable for 
sheep ranch. Best of water rights. Preference 
forest reserve grazing privileges for 190 cattle. 
tange adjoins ranch and scenic Anaconda- 
Beaverhead wilderness area. 


Suitable for dude ranch. First class 
highway under construction, 2% miles. 


MAX LEWIS, Owner, Wise River, Mont. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


You can be on your own ranch! What 
might seem impossible can become a 
reality, through the long-term, easy 
payment financing plan provided by the 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the 
splendid values now obtainable in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small 
down payment, low interest rates. No 
trades. Prices based on actual valua- 
tion. Write for current list of avail- 
abilities, specifying county and state in 
which you are interested. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 


If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 


Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 
all for $3,750. 


Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 
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FEED SUPPLY AMPLE 


The 1941-42 feed supply is 15 per cent 
above the 1928-32 average and the larg. 
est in fifteen years, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Total feeg 
supplies for 1941 were placed at 187, 
368,000 tons, and grain-consuming ani- 
mal units at 140,000,000. The report 
said that despite the resulting .98 sup- 
ply per animal, as against 1.02 in 1949, 
supplies would be ample. Total acreage 
of feed crops will be a little larger jn 
1942 than the 220,000,000 acres in feed 
grains and hay to be harvested this 
year. Increased acreage is needed in 
some areas. But in most of the Corn 
Belt corn stocks are unusually large and 
the carryover into 1942-43 is expected 
to be much above average. 


MORE CATTLE IN CHIHUAHUA 


Despite increased Mexican exports to 
the United States and a growing de- 
mand on the domestic market, the num- 
ber of cattle on ranges in the Chihuahua 
consular district has increased from 600, 
000 head to approximately 700,000 head 
during the past year, according to For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. The increase is 
accounted for in part by the return of 
some cattle to local ranges from feeding 
grounds in the United States where they 
had been held in bond pending improve- 
ment of the feeding and watering condi- 
tions in this district. Cattlemen are also 
expanding herds by domestic purchases 
in expectation of a greater demand in 
the United States. Sheep raisers in the 
Chihuahua district are continuing to 
expand herds. 


MORE FREEZER LOCKERS 


“Safety deposit boxes” for foods are 
on the increase. The fourth annual count 
of frozen food locker plants reported by 
the extension service of the Department 
of Agriculture for July, 1941, showed a 
total of 3,623 plants open in forty-five 
states. Maine, Rhode Island, and Nevada 
are the only states reporting no lockers 
as yet. The average increase since 1938 
has been 785 locker plants a year. Nearly 
12 per cent of the plants are co-opera- 
tive. 


VERY WET SEASON 


We have had a very wet season, as al- 
most everybody has. “If and When It 
Rains” has come to pass, and we have 4 
wonderful vegetative covering on our 
pasture land. All of it is not grass, but 
next year, with normal rainfall, I think 
the sod will be normal.—O. H. FINcH, 
Dallam County, Tex. 


TOO MUCH RAIN 


We have had too much rain. It washed 
crops and lands along the river, and 
stacked feeds have been damaged by the 
moisture. Native pastures are fine; sown 
pastures, no good.—W. A. BALL, Patto- 
wattamie County, Okla. 
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